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Van Houten’s Cocoa, the Best for Children. 


The extremely nourishing qualities of Van Houten’s Cocoa recommend 
it for children. It is a powerful aid in promoting the growth and strength 
of the young. It furnishes the necessary material for forming blood, brain, 
bone and muscle. Children and adults love it, because it is so nice. 
Suitable at all times, in all places, at all seasons, and easily and rapidly 
made ready. If ‘the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world,” then 
also the mothers who nourish their children with Van Houten’s Cocoa, lay 
the foundation for a future sturdy nation. 


Don't forget to order it from the Grocer next time. 
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Lavinia. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


Cuaapter YII. 


oe has come; even according to the Almanack, which is 
later in its sober estimate of the seasons, and also truer than 
the sanguine poets. But as to April 23 there can be no difference 
of opinion between prose and verse. To the curious observer of the 
English spring it may seem every year harder to decide whether 
the frank brutality of March, the crocodile tears of April, or the 
infinite treacheries of May, are the more trying to the strained 
planks of the British constitution? Through this course of tests, 
unescapable, except by flight, the village of Campion is passing 
like its neighbours. But in the Egypt of the east wind, there has 
been revealed, on this 23rd of April, the existence of a Goshen. 

“Don’t cast a clout till May is out!’” says Lavinia, taking 
off her jacket and giving it to Rupert to carry. “ It is impossible 
to act up to that axiom to-day!” 

The action, in its matter-of-factness, might be taken to prove 
that Lavinia is still in that brief and tantalising portion of a 
woman’s existence, when tyrant man is a willing packhorse ; 
though, in Rupert’s case, the indication is worth nothing. In 
point of fact, they are still unwed. This is due to no jibbing on 
the part of Miss Carew. The engagement-ring has not crawled 
back to London by a South-Eastern express, the yellowed Mechlin 
has not returned to its camphored privacy, the cousins are still 
“going to be married.” The delay has come from the person 
whose feverish eagerness had at first seemed to brook no moment 
of waiting. 

“Of course, I can’t expect any one else to share the feeling,” 
Sir George has said to the bridegroom-elect, when he has 
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innocently alluded to the marriage as an event in the near future ; 
“but I cannot help thinking there is some indecency in feasting 
and merry-making when the eldest son of the house is scarcely 
cold in his graye!” 

Rupert is used to the sharp turnings and breakneck hills of his 
father’s utterances, but at this he cannot help looking a little 
blank. 

“T thought it was your wish, sir,” he answers. 

“Tf it is only because I wish it that you are marrying Lavinia, 
as I have already told you, I think the whole thing had better be 
off!” retorts Sir George, with another surprising caper of the 
temper; adding, in a voice of wounded protest that thinks it is 
temperate and patient, “I ask for a decent delay between an open 
grave and a carouse, and you fly off at once into a passion!” 

“Bid the Rectory light its bonfire—the bonfire it is getting 
ready against the Relief of Mafeking!” says Rupert, returning 
to the drawing-room where Lavinia is sitting arduously working 
out a new patience—it is after dinner. ‘ Tell Susan to deck her 
countenance in its brightest smiles. The wedding is indefinitely 
postponed !” 

“Ts it?” she answers, looking up from her cards. “ You do 
not say so!” Then, afraid that the colourless ejaculation is not 
quite up to the mark, she adds, in a tone where his too sharp ear 
detects rather the wish to cheer him than any personal annoy- 
ance— but it will be on again to-morrow. He is quite as keen 
about it as you—or I.” 

Once again that too officious ear tells him of the almost imper- 
ceptible hiatus that parts the pronouns. 

“Come and help me!” she adds, divining in him some little 
jarred sensitiveness ; and resting the tranquil friendliness of her 
eyes upon him, while her hand pulls him down to a seat beside 
her. “I can’t recollect whether this is red upon black, or if one 
follows suit.” 

That was weeks ago, and Lavinia’s -rophecy is fulfilled. On 
this 23rd of April she has the knowledge that only five weeks of 
maidenhood remain to her. No sooner had Sir George paid his 
ill-tempered tribute to his dead son, and frightened and snubbed 
the survivor into a hurt and passive silence upon the subject 
nearest to both their hearts, than the increased irritability of his 
temper and the misery of his look tells his two souffre-douleurs 
that he has repented of that delay in carrying out his passionately 
desired project, for which he has to thank himself. 

“One more such evening, and I shall think that there is a good 
deal to be said in praise of parricide!” says Rupert, in groaning 
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relief after the strain of an evening of more than ordinary gibing 
insult on the one side, and hardly maintained self-restraint on the 
other. “Of course I know what it means. Poor old chap! He 
would give the world to climb down; and he would die sooner 
than do it!” 

The young man’s face is pale, and the tears of intolerably 
wounded feeling glisten in his eyes. 

Lavinia listens in parted-lipped compassion, as so often before, 
for both the sinner and the sinned against, 

“TI will be his ladder,” she says, in a key of quiet resolve, and 
so leaves the room. 

Half an hour later she returns. Her large eyelids are 
reddened, and her mouth twitching, but she is determinedly 
composed. 

“Tt is all right,” she says cheerfully. ‘We are to be married 
on May the 28th; and he cried and begged our pardon.” 

Thus it comes to pass that on this 23rd of April Lavinia is 
pacing in almost imminent bridehood—for what are five short 
weeks ?—beside her future husband along a rustic road. They 
are taking a sweethearts’ ramble, like any other lad and lass. 
About them the charming garden of England swells and dips in 
gentle hills and long valleys and seaward stretching plain. They 
have mounted the rise behind their house, and looked from the 
ploughland at the top towards the distant Sussex range. The 
cherry orchards still hold back their snowy secret, but the plum- 
blossom is whitening the brown trees; and he would be over- 
greedy for colour whom the dazzling grass and the generous 
larches and the sketchily greening thicket did not satisfy. 

Their path, leading down from the hill-crest, has brought them 
to an old-world farm, where with its team of four strong horses, 
that to a London eye, used to overloading and strain, would look 
so pleasantly up to their work, a waggon stands by a stack, from 
whose top men are pitching straw into it. On the grass in front 
of the house sheep crop and stare with their stupid wide-apart 
eyes, and hencoops stand—lambs and chickens in friendliest 
relation, A lamb has two little yellow balls of fluff perched 
confidently, one on its woolly back, one on its forehead. 

Lavinia has seen it all a thousand times before; but to-day a 
new sense of turtle-winged content and thankful acquiescence in 
her destiny seems settling down upon her heart, The feeling 
translates itself into words. 

“Tt is very nice to have you back.” 

“It is very nice to be back,” replies her companion, with less 
than his usual point. 
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Rupert has been in London, and returned only last night. His 
visits to the metropolis have to be conducted with caution and 
veiled in mystery, despite the innocency of his objects, owing to 
the profound contempt felt and—it need scarcely be added— 
expressed by his father for his tastes and occupations. Rupert 
has half a dozen graceful talents, which, if the roof of the house 
is not to be blown off, must be hidden under a pile of bushels, 
Sir George must be kept in ignorance that his last surviving son 
stoops to singing in a Madrigal Society, draws clever caricatures 
of Tory statesmen for a weekly, and writes brilliant little leaders 
for a new Liberal daily paper. 

When he has been away Lavinia has always missed her cousin. 
This last time has seemed more irksome than any previous one; 
partly because more has happened than is usually the case in the 
week of his absence; partly, as she tells herself with heartfelt 
congratulation, because she must have grown much fonder of 
him. There can be no question now as to its being “to please 
herself” that she is marrying Rupert, since she plainly cannot do 
without him. 

They have left the farm behind them, and, dipping down into 
a valley-let, are passing through a hop-garden, where the eye 
travels through the long vista of bare poles to little blue air- 
pictures at the end. From a chestnut-brake near by, a nightin- 
gale, mimicked by a throstle, is whit-whitting and glug-glugging. 
They pause to listen. 

“T wish it was over,” says Lavinia, presently, continuing a 
theme which Philomel had interrupted. ‘I dread it unaccount- 
ably; no, not unaccountably! I suppose ’twould be odd if I 
did not?” 

“T can’t help grudging him to Féodorovna!” answers Rupert, 
rather sadly. ‘We have so much more right to him.” 

“But we could not have made him a quarter as comfortable,” 
rejoins Lavinia. “You know how elaborate her arrangements 
were; and since Mr. Prince put his foot down about allowing her 
to have only two at a time, Captain Binning has had the benefit 
of almost all her attentions.” 

“A doubtful good that!” 

“She does not think much of the other one!” pursues Lavinia, 
half-laughing. “ He has had a bit of his nose and half his upper 
lip shot away, poor fellow! but, unfortunately, it was not in 
action, but while he was sitting at luncheon on the veldt.” 

“And Binning! Was my father much upset by the inter- 
view?” 

Lavinia sighs. “At firet I thought he was going to have one 
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of those dreadful diy agoaies such as he used to have at first ; 
but, thank God, that passed off, and then he could talk a little— 
tell me a little about him.” With an afterthought, “He was 
quite nice in what he said.” 

“You mean that he did not institute any comparisons!” says 
the young man, reading between the lines, and with that 
unfortunate plate-glass view into his companion’s thoughts which 
she often inwardly deplores. 

“None. I had much rather have put off my visit a little later,” 
continues Miss Carew—they are strolling on again—“ until the 
poor man had recovered his strength a little. His wound is not 
half healed yet, and he was much exhausted by his journey ; but 
Féodorovna insists on my going to-day; she says that he has 
expressed a great wish to see me, and that, as far as her power 
to gratify him goes, he shall not be balked in his slightest 
whim.” 

Rupert lifts his eyebrows. “Already, my Féo?” he says, in 
sarcastic apostrophe of the absent fair one. 

Lavinia has indulged herself in a light mimicry of Miss Prince’s 
tones, which always amuses them both; and they walk on 
mutually pleased. 

“T shall just have time to run into the Rectory before I go!” 
says Lavinia, an hour later, when their pleasantly sauntering 
steps have brought them home again. 

A very slight cloud passes over the young man’s face. 

“T have never yet known an action of yours which was not 
prefaced by that run,” he says. “If you were to be told that the 
last trump was to sound in ten minutes, you would answer, ‘I 
shall just have time to run into the Rectory first.’” 

“Perhaps I should!” answers she, aggravatingly, walking off 
and kissing her hand. 

It is in compliance with an offer from the younger Darcys to 
exhibit the newly-hatched turkeys, that Lavinia is running 
counter to her lover’s prejudice. She finds them on the banks of 
the “ Tugela River,” a somewhat duck-muddied ditch which runs 
under the hedge by the henhouse, and is at once led to the pen 
where Daphne is feeding the turkey-chicks with a mess in which 
chopped onion—of which, in its bulb state, she mostly carries a 
Specimen in her pocket as a precautionary measure—pre- 
dominates. 

“Clergyman has brought out three more than he did last year,” 
a the child, triumphantly, looking up from the pipkin in 

er lap. 
“Clergyman!” repeats Miss Carew, with a cavilling glance at 
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the large and motherly Brahma hen under the coop. “I thought 
all your hens were soldiers.” 

“So they are,” answers Phillida, matter-of-factly. “Clergy- 
man is an Army chaplain.” 

“Do you perceive that Daphne has become a walking onion?” 
asks Mrs. Darcy, joining the party, and holding her pocket-hand- 
kerchief to her nose. “The smell goes all through the house! 
It wakes us at night.” 

She says it with humorous resignation, and they both laugh. 
The situation between the friends is no longer strained. Susan 
is almost quite silent; and Lavinia is almost quite confident on 
the subject upon which they know that they differ so widely. 
Like a generous opponent, Mrs. Darcy has thrown herself heart 
and soul into the clothes—not many—and the rearrangements of 
the house—not many either—which the approaching wedding 
entails. 

“There never could be a marriage which made so little change 
in anybody’s life.” 

Lavinia has said, in a tone of self-congratulation, “The thing 
that hath been shall be!” and Susan has answered inoffensively 
in appearance, “Yes?” 

But the “ Yes” is interrogative, and its monosyllable brings to 
the girl the flashed realisation that what she has said is absolutely 
false ; that though she will live within the same walls, take the 
same walks, look on the same windmills and oast-houses, yet the 
change to herself will be enormous, irrevocable, unescapable. 
Bat that it will be wholly for the better, she has so nearly con- 
vinced herself, that it is with a very stout look and high courage, 
that she now says— 

“Rupert came back last night. I was so thankful. We had 
so much to talk about.” 

“You have been telling him of the event of the neighbourhood, 
I suppose?” answers Mrs. Darcy; her eye fixed rather intentionally 
upon her two elder daughters, who between them are lugging a 
large turkey-hen, who is not intended to sit, from a primrosy nest 
improvised in the Tugela bank—“ the opening of Féodoroyna 
Prince’s hospital ?” 

“T am on my way to visit one of the patients,” replies Lavinia. 
“That reminds me I must be off! I wish it was over! I wonder 
why I dread it so much?” 

“It is never pleasant to have one’s old cuts torn open,” answers 
Mrs. Darcy. 

The explanation is rational, even to obviousness ; but it is not 
satisfactory. Painful and tear-producing as the scene between 
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herself and the man who was the innocent cause of poor Bill’s 
death must naturally be, the feeling that had existed between 
herself and her cousin, though warm and true, had not been of a 
nature to account for the state of trepidating dread with which 
she approaches the interview. And yet is it all dread? Is not 
there, too, a strong element of excited anticipation, that has no 
kinship with pain? Is it the spring, that incorrigible merry- 
maker, that is answerable for her elation? Is it the determined 
budding of everything about her, that makes her feel as if she 
were budding too? Is it because Rupert has returned? For a 
quarter of a mile she tries to persuade herself that this is the 
reason ; but the negative that is given in her jor intériewr is 80 
emphatic and persistent that she has to accept it. 

Passing the edge of the King’s Wood, she steps aside to pick 
one or two of the myriad wood anemones that, vanquishing the 
piled dead leaves more successfully than the primroses, floor it 
with their pensive poetic heads and graceful green collars. 
Rupert is always pleased when she presents him with a posy. 
They would be fresher if she waited to gather them on her way 
back; but some obscure instinct, which she does not in the least 
recognise, hints darkly to her that on her way back she will 
perhaps not remember to pay the little attention. As she looks 
at the drooped heads blushing pinkily in her hand, she tries idly 
to picture what her impression of Rupert would be were it he 
whom she were about to see for the first time. She tries to 
picture his head lying in patient pain upon a pillow—yes; so far 
imagination obeys easily: Rupert would be patient enough; he 
has had a good apprenticeship, poor fellow !—his cheeks hollowed 
with suffering—yes; fancy runs along docilely enough still: they 
are not too plump already; no one can accuse Rupert of super- 
fluous flesh—his chest swathed in bandages, where the Mauser 
bullet took its clean course through his body, so closely shaving 
his heart. No! 

She has gone too far! Imagination strikes work; confessing 
its utter inability to represent her future husband as prostrated 
by a wound received in battle! She walks on, quickening her 
pace, and vaguely irritated with herself. It was a senseless and 
mischievous exercise of fancy, and she had no business to indulge 
in it. 
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Cuapter VIII! 


Tue spring—or is it the spring ?—has been playing its genial 
game with Mrs. Prince, too, as is evident by the restored import- 
ance of her gait, as she sweeps out of the orchid-house, whither 
Lavinia has pursued her, and by the smoothed and satisfied visage 
—changed, indeed, from that which she had worn two months 
ago in announcing her daughter’s mysterious correspondence with 
the Cavalry Officer Commanding at Canterbury—which she turns 
towards her visitor. 

“Did you walk,” she asks, “this warm day? Sir Georgs 
wanted the horses, I suppose? It must be awkward having 
only one pair. If I had known, I should have been so delighted 
to send for you!” 

There is sincere welcome in words and voice, coupled with that 
touch of patronage which—as employed towards a member of the 
oldest and somewhile most important family of the countryside, 
Mrs. Prince and Lavinia have—-before the former’s parental woes 
had made both forget it—found respectively so agreeable and 
so galling. 

“Thanks, but I like walking.” 

“ Féo will be here in a minute. I told them to let her know 
the moment you arrived. She is with her patients! She is 
never anywhere else now! Thrown up all her engagements ; 
devotes herself wholly to them.” 

It is clear that, in pre-Candle days, Mrs. Prince had said 
“’olly;” but the victory over the early infirmity is so complete 
as to be marked only by an intensity of aspirate unknown to 
those whose h’s have grown up with them. 

“It is certainly the most unobjectionable craze she has ever 
had!” replies Lavinia, whose withers are still slightly wrung by 
the allusion to her horselessness; and who is reflecting how much 
less underbred a thing adversity is than prosperity. 

“When I say ‘ patients,’” pursues Mrs. Prince, not in the least 
offended by, in fact, not hearing, Miss Carew’s observation, “I 
ought to put it in the singular; for I must own she does not 
take much notice of poor Smethurst””—pausing to laugh; then, 
proceeding in a toneof wondering admiration—“‘Isn’t it astonishing 
what they do in the way of surgery now? Nurse Blandy tells 
me that they are going—the doctors, I mean—to make him a 
new end to his nose, and turn his lip inside out, and I don’t 
know what all!” 

“Poor creature! How terrible! ”—shuddering. 
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“ As for the other one, Binning, there is nothing good enough 
for him! At first she was all for nursing him entirely herself, 
not letting Nurse Blandy, no, nor Nurse Rice either, go near 
him; but there her father put his foot down!—you know 
Mr. Prince does put his foot down now and then—and he said 
to her, ‘No, Féo, my child, you may turn my house into a 
shambles ’—we thought then there would have to be an operation 
—‘and a drug store, but I will not have my daughter lay herself 
open to a prosecution for manslaughter; and that is what it 
would come to—for as sure as ever you nurse him, he'll die!’” 

Lavinia had not felt inclined to laugh before, but she now 
smiles broadly in pleased approval. 

“She was mad at first,” continues the narrator; “ but she had 
to give in; and I really do not see that she has much to complain 
of, fur she is with him all day, and half the night!” 

Lavinia hopes that the slight shudder with which she hears 
this statement—a shudder born of a compassion sharper and 
deeper than poor Mr. Smethurst’s ingloriously shattered features 
had called forth—is not visible to the eye of Miss Prince's 
mother. 

“Of course, at first,” pursues the latter, “the great attraction 
was that he had been in General ——’s Brigade—that dreadful 
business!”—with a distressful crease of reminiscence on her 
placid brow. “It seems like a horrible nightmare now! Yet, 
for the last day or two, I can’t help thinking it is for himself 
that she is so taken up with him.” After a moment’s reflection, 
“Well, after all, we know that he must be a fine fellow, by what 
he has done; and though all his people are in India, I fancy he 
is highly connected.” 

The trend of the mother’s thoughts towards future develop- 
ments is apparent. But Lavinia is spared the effort to hide how 
dearly, in her opinion, the wounded officer would buy his cure 
under the contingency glanced at, by the appearance of Féodorovna 
herself—Féodorovna, beautified, vivified, animated almost past 
recognition. It is not only that Miss Prince wears the most 
becoming of created garbs, whose bewitchingness many a mother 
of succumbing sons has cursed—the dress of a nurse; but her 
very features seem to have lost some of their poverty and paltri- 
ness, and gained in meaning and interest. 

“Will you come at once, please? Mother, you have no right 
to delay Lavinia,” she says, scarcely sparing time for the curtest 
greeting. “He expects you, and a sick man should never be 
kept waiting.” . 

There is the authority and importance of a certificated official 
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in voice and manner, and Lavinia would be sarcastically amused, 
if once again and more strongly than before, that trepidating 
dread of the coming interview had not laid hold of her. 

“Tam ready,” she answers quietly. ‘I was only waiting for 
you.” She is fighting tooth and nail with her agitation; telling 
herself what a Bedlamite thing it is, all the way across the 
tesselated marble of the pretentious sitting-hall, up the flights 
of the profoundly-carpeted stairs, through the hot-water warmed 
passages; and in outward appearance it is conquered by the time 
they reach and pause at a closed door. 

“You must understand that he is not to be agitated in any 
way; that you must not approach any painful subject,” says 
Féodorovna, in an exasperating whisper of command. 

“ Wouldn’t it be better to put it off?” asks Miss Carew, in 
jarred recoiling from the just-opening portal ; but her companion 
frowns her down. 

The bed is in a recess of the room, and the window-blind, 
partly drawn down in defence against the westering blaze, con- 
fuses Miss Carew’s sight; besides which her feet have halted 
near the threshold to allow time for her own introduction, so 
that she hears the voice before she sees the face of the wounded 
man. 

“ Miss Carew has come tu see you!” Féodorovna explains, in a 
tiresome carneying voice, leaning over the pillows. “But you 
must send her away the moment you are tired of her; and you 
must not let her talk to you about anything that is not quite 
pleasant and cheerful.” 

Thus agreeably heralded by an implication of her own morose 
garrulity, Lavinia approaches the invalid, hearing his answer, “I 
am exceedingly grateful to her,” before she sees his face. 

Often and often, in after-days, the fact that his first words 
concerning her were an expression of gratitude recurs to her with 
a sense of the keenest irony. 

“Do you wish to be ¢éte-d-téte?” asks Féodorovna, when the 
whole and the sick have silently touched each other’s hands; “or 
had you rather I would stay?” and the answer, courteous in its 
subtlety— 

“Tam sure that you ought to rest; I am ashamed to think of 
how much you have been doing for me to-day,” is divined by 
Lavinia to be not what the asker had expected. 

However, without flagrant breach of her own axiom, that a 
sick man is not to be thwarted, she cannot avoid compliance, and 
with an officious parting question, “ Where shall she sit? Would 
you like her to be beside you, or where you can see her better ?” 
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and a final fussing over phials and drinks, takes her cap, her 
apron, and her cuffs away. 

A sense of relief at her departure, coupled with a strong, shy 
impulse to follow her, and that again with a far stronger one to 
snatch another glance at the just-glanced-at face of him for whom 
Bill had died, join to silence Lavinia for the first moment or two. 
That the wish to be acquainted with each other's features must 
be reciprocal, is proved by the sick man’s first words— 

“Would you mind sitting in that chair?” 

Her eyes first seek, then follow the direction of his, to see 
which chair he means; and by the time she sits down obediently 
in it, they both know—will know to the end of their lives—what 
each looks like. 

He has been a strong man, will be a strong man again, thank 
God! 

Why should she thank God for it? She flashes herself the 
inward question, with an already catching breath. Large-framed, 
and as he lies on his back in bed he looks prodigiously long, far 
longer than he really is; and, thanks to the falling-in of his 
cheeks, his eyes, which in their normal state must be of no 
greater size than they ought to be—and saucer-eyes are no 
beauty in a man—oppress her with the large intentness of their 
gaze. In their depths she seems to read an acquaintance with 
death that has yet not flinched from him ; but she knows that it 
is not death which is looking out at her from them. 

“Thank you for coming.” 

“T liked to come.” She is sitting perfectly quiet; instinct and 
experience combining to tell her how many sick-beds have cursed 
the rustling gown, the meddling fingers, and the lugubriously 
watching eye. Her repose seems to enter like balm into his soul. 

“You have been used to nursing?” he asks, though it sounds 
more like an assertion than a question. 

“Sometimes, when they have been ill, I have nursed ”—“ my 
men,” she is going to say; but checks herself: to a perfect 
stranger she must not employ her silly home-phrases—“I have 
nursed my uncle several times, and Rupert twice, and—Bill 
once.” Her voice drops at framing the name which forms the 
one sad link between them; and she has time to reproach herself 
for having had the maladroitness and bad taste to introduce it 
before Binning speaks again. 

“Thank you for mentioning him to me,” he says, physical 
weakness making him less master of his emotion than she divines 
that he would normally be. “I was afraid that you would not be 
able to bear it.” 
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A panic of remorse at having done exactly what his improvised 
nurse had forbidden her to do, and at once introduced a painful 
and agitating theme, chokes for an imperceptible moment Lavinia’s 
answer. It is only the reflection that, as a golden rule, whatever 
Féodorovna says or bids is sure to have common sense and right 
as its exact opposite, calms her, and gives her the power of steady 
aud reassuring response. 

“We always talk of him.” 

“But to me?” he says, struggling in his agitation into what 
her nurse-instinct tells her to be a forbidden effort to sit up. 

At once her noiseless gown and her noble still figure are 
beside him. 

“You must not get excited!” she says, laying a capable cool . 
hand on his gaunt shoulder; and at once he lies back, with a 
sudden sense of intense well-being. 

“T felt that you must all hate me,” he says in almost a 
whisper ; and she answers slow and stilly— 

“T do not think we do.” 

At that he lies content a while, drinking her in with the 
privileged directness of the sick. What hair! What a beautiful, 
generous, rather large mouth! What a divine sorrowful pity ! 
What would have become of him, if the likely, the almost certain, 
had happened, and she had hated him ? 

And Lavinia! He is the first to meet her eyes of the costly 
wreckage with which the South African storm has strewn the 
shores of the motherland; he is the comrade for whose life dear 
brave Bill thought it a smalf thing to lay down his own; and as 
she knows that the deed which has stretched bim in suffering and 
weakness before her was as madly gallant as the one by whose 
means he lived to do it, is it any wonder that sho stands in a 
tranced silence, drinking him in, as he is drinking her ? 

“T felt it very strongly when his father came to see me,” says 
Binning, presently, still scarcely above his breath, and harking 
back to the fears he had expressed of being abhorred by his dead 
friend’s family. 

“Tt did him good to talk to you!” After a second or two, 
“He did not grudge Bill—we none of us did; and it is the very 
death that Bill himself would have chosen.” 

“ Yes; I know it is.” 

There is, or she thinks it, a kind of envy in the acquiescent 
Voce, ‘ 

“And we all felt that you would have changed places with 
him if you could, wouldn’t you ? ” 

The surface motive of the speech is the kind and Christian one 
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of bringing comfort to a spirit that she divines to be as sorely 
wounded as the brave body that holds it; but underneath there 
lurks another, scarcely known even to herself. It is the question 
she had put to Rupert two months ago— to Rupert, the unblushing 
candour of whose answering negative had given her one of those 
accesses of repulsion towards him, which for the future it will be 
a crime for her to indulge. A feverish and senseless curiosity 
prompts her to repeat it now. 

“ Yes, I would,” 

There is no asseveration to strengthen the assent; yet it 
carries a conviction as deep—nay, much deeper, for she had 
tried not to believe the latter—than Rupert’s confession that 
he would much rather not have died for his brother. Retribution 
speedily overtakes her, in the sting of sudden pain caused by the 
contrast she herself has brought out, into salience; and conscious 
of the unworthiness of her double motive, she finds herself unable 
to bear the gratitude of his eyes. They are hazel, and have 
eagleish yellow lights in them, as one part of herself tells another 
part some time after she has left him. 

“It was such a strange coincidence that I should be sent 
here!” he says presently, moving his languid head so that he 
may get a better view of her, for she has sat down again, a little 
way off; “that J, of all people, should be the first result of Miss 
Prince’s request to General —— at Canterbury to have some of 
us to nurse. When I realised what neighbourhood it was that 
I was to be brought to—when I heard that you were near 
neighbours, I had almost given it up at the last moment!” 

“ We should have been sorry for that.” 

There is a measured reassuring kindness in her words; but he 
feels suddenly chilled. It must strike her own ears as too 
measured ; for she adds— 

“We should have liked to have had you ourselves; my uncle 
has said so repeatedly ; but we have no appliances! We could 
not have made you nearly so comfortable as you are here!” 

His eyes, large with leanness, roll round the spacious airiness 
of the apartment. 

“Tam in the lap of luxury!” he says; but though there is 
gratitude in his tone, enthusiasm is absent. 

After that they are silent for a little space. He must be 
talking too much. She has been enjoined not to tire him, and 
if she sends up his temperature, she will not be allowed to come 
again! The first two are confessed apprehensions walking boldly 
up the front stairs of her mind. The third, on shoeless feet, is 
creeping up the back! To him, it appears that her last retire- 
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ment to her chair has left her more distant than at first, and he 
marvels at the subtlety of his own ruse to bring her back to the 
bedside. 

“* Would you mind telling me the name of the flowers you are 
wearing ?” 

“ Wood anemones,” 

“Do thoy smell good ?” 

“T do not think they have any scent.” There is a moment’s 
struggle between the maiden and the nurse in her; and then the 
nurse prevails. ‘“ Would you like to try?” she asks, with her 
first smile—first epoch-making curving into dimples of her grave 
mouth, 

She is beside him once again, and gives the blossoms into his 
fever-wasted hand. He holds them gratefully to his nostrils; and 
it is, of course, by accident that they touch his lips too. 

“Not smell! Why, they have the whole blessed spring 
crammed into them!” 

Again she smiles—her slow, rich smile—not claiming her posy 
—Rupert’s posy—back; but just standing by him, enjoying his 
enjoyment. Not, however, for long. The door opens with a 
fidgetingly careful turning of the handle, and a needlessly 
cautious foot crosses the carpet. Féodorovna, a bovril-bearing 
tray in her hand, stands between them. 

“You are quite worn out!” she says, in a voice of mixed 
condolence and counsel. ‘ Miss Carew shall not stay a moment 
longer! She shall go at once!” 

The tone implies that Lavinia has shamelessly outstayed her 
welcome, and her cheek burns for a moment, then resumes its 
cool pink. Féodorovna means no offence. It is only her way 
of showing what an adept she is in her new profession. The 
speech’s effect upon the patient is a much stronger one. 

“Ohno! Why should she?” he exclaims energetically, with 
another of those forbidden struggles to sit up. 

In authoritatively compelling him into recumbence again, Miss 
Prince’s cap-strings somehow get into her victim’s eyes. Lavinia’s 
last sight of him is lying back exhausted by the remedies applied, 
much more than by his own imprudent movement ; smiling faintly, 
with a patience much superior even to that which he had exhibited 
while lying wounded at the donga-bottom, through the endless 
hours of the winter night; smiling, while Féodorovna, taking it 
for granted that he feels faint, fans him with a vigour that makes 
the end of his pinched nose and his tired eyelids tremble, 


(To be continued.) 
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Crade-Unions and ational Welfare. 


One of the greatest apostles of modern economics was Richard 
Cobden. His disciples called him infallible. Well, Cobden pre- 
dicted that as soon as foreign countries saw the advantages of 
our free trade, they would follow our example. Cobden was 
wrong. The world is more protectionist than ever. 

On another occasion Cobden declared that trade unions were 
based on brutality and injustice, and that he would rather live 
under the Bey of Algiers than under a trade union. Again I 
venture to say that Cobden was wrong. 

For, briefly put, the objects of trade unions are praiseworthy 
indeed. The unions were created to organise and improve the 
workers; to promote the interests of labour; to bargain for an 
adequate wage; to obtain and maintain just conditions of employ- 
ment; to secure industrial peace—by conciliation and mediation ; 
to raise the great mass of workmen to the level of industrial 
efficiency; to encourage thrift; to provide for such illness or 
accident as may occur during the years of toil; and to pension 
the veterans of the industrial army, when after long service the 
decrepitude of age arrives. 

But when I ask how the trade unions have sought to realise 
these aims, the only reliable reply I can receive is the chronicle 
of their actual doings. And here it is that one encounters facts 
on the bearing and tendency of which the greatest divergence 
exists. All the recent discussion and controversy have left trade 
unions, as lawful associations of working men, on one side. The 
attack has been delivered on their policy, and the arguments have 
revolyed round the motives and means which have been used to 
effect—and, as it is alleged, often to defeat—objects laudable 
enough in themselves. 

And one thing is quite clear. Although the commerce and 
trade of England have so far remained free—and, in spite of 
Cobden’s prophecy, isolated in their freedom—the labour of the 
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country has tended more and more to protection. We are an 
egregiously free country—as to our output; and an egregiously 
protected country—as to our labour. 

I cannot pretend to discuss this apparent paradox, and I do not 
suggest that if the order were inverted and our trade were pro- 
tected and our labour freed, the keenness of German or American 
competition would wax or wane in consequence. But there can 
be no doubt in the mind of the attentive bystander that the 
recent agitation—and, notably, the onslaught of the Times on 
the policy of the trade unions (and not, be it remembered, on 
the trade unions themselves)—has been levelled against the 
protectionist methods employed by the trade unions. 

The main points of the attack, I take it, are to be found in the 
assertion that the policy of the unions or of the “new unionism ” 
is averse to high productivity and resents energetic labour as 
tending to diminish employment; that a policy of “ ca’ canny,” 
or “take it easy,” is an unwritten law among unionists; that 
labour-saving contrivances and machinery are resisted as long 
as possible, and, when introduced, served with lethargy; that, in 
order to secure the employment of the largest number of men, 
and make the work go round, the individual—and therefore the 
collective—output has been systematically checked; and that the 
insistence on the “ minimum conditions” has tended to place mea 
of great skill and men of little skill in the same class and on the 
same level. 

And the net result of all this is declared to be the crippling of 
British industry ; the maiming of British trade; the endowment 
of our American and German competitors; and the threatcned 
subsidence of England, from its proud position of supremacy, to a 
third-rate place. 

In reviewing the main points of the case which has been 
brought against the policy of the new unionism, it will be 
simpler, perhaps, to take some concrete examples of how this 
policy is declared to affect certain important industries on which 
British trade and British labour greatly depend. And if I select 
the building, engineering, shipbuilding and glass industries, I 
think they will be regarded as sufficiently typical for illustrating 
or refuting the indictment. 

I begin with the building trade. It is asserted by the writer 
of the famous articles in the Times—and his assertion has been 
endorsed (as well as contradicted) by many persons who should 
be in a position to know—that the great increase in the cost of 
building is largely due to the labour bill. Not so much because 
the men are paid a higher wage—though that is, of course, true— 
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as because they do not work with more than half the energy they 
used before the days of trade unions. Twenty years ago, he says, 
a bricklayer would lay his 1000 bricks a day on plain ordinary 
work. Thirty years ago, when employed on railway tunnel 
work, as many as 1200 bricks a day were actually laid. Now, 
however, it is difficult to get a man who will lay more than 400 
bricks in a day. And he does this on principle—the policy being 
that if he “ goes easy” the work will require more men and thus 
the unemployed of his trade will gradually become absorbed. 
The feeling that this is the proper course to pursue is so strong 
that if a naturally active and energetic man lays an unusually 
large number of bricks be will be compelled by his mates to 
desist. An example is given of such a workman who laid as 
many as 724 bricks in one day. He was promptly told by his 
mates that he need not tarn up on the morrow, for they would 
not work with him. An appeal to the foreman was of no avail, 
and the energetic workman had to go. Asa matter of fact, the 
foreman had no alternative but to side with the men, for he was a 
union man like them; and foremen who insist on their men doing 
more work than the “union stroke” are regularly summoned 
before their society and fined. 

Nor, in the building trade, is the bricklayer alone responsible 
for the increased cost. The navvy who excavates for the founda- 
tions, and the painter who puts the finishing touch on the 
topmost finial are alike dominated by the “ ca’ canny” doctrine, 
and the belief that they are acting on an economically sound 
basis when they restrict their individual output with the avowed 
intention of finding work for the unemployed. And the net 
result of all this is that the cost of building has gone up 
40 per cent., though 10 per cent. of this is said to be due to the 
cost of bricks being enhanced by similar tactics on the part of 
the brickmakers. And to this cause, more than to any other, is 
traced the prevalence of the jerrybuilt house and the “ uneasy 
economies ” of the speculative builder. 

But even if this part of the case were proved up to the hilt, it 
must be regarded as merely symptomatic of the labour question, 
if responsible for the higher demand by way of rent and the 
like upon the pockets of the householder. Although its influence 
undoubtedly spreads beyond the sphere of its origin, it yet 
remains true that we do not export buildings or enter with them 
into competition with the world. If the canker rested there, it 
might not be so serious a matter: but it is said to spread into all 
other fields of labour, and particularly into the great engineering 
industry. 
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At no point, perhaps, is industrial England so vulnerable as in 
the engineering and allied trades. Nowhere are we so closely 
pressed both by the Germans and the Americans, Here, if any- 
where, our system must be free from flaw if we are to compete 
with the ingenious machinery of the latter and the cheap labour 
of the former. Undoubtedly, since the great strike of four years 
ago, the output has been less restricted by trade union tactics, and 
the conditions of manufacture are easier. The employer has, at 
any rate, secured freedom in the management of bis own work- 
shop. He has gained the right to pick and choose the men he 
would to tend his machines. He has reserved to himself the 
discretion to engage unionists or non-unionists as he thinks 
proper, ‘One man, one machine,” still holds nominally true, 
but in many cases two machines on one bed are accepted as 
sufficiently near the mark. As compared with the previous state 
of things, one employer is said to have described the present 
arrangement es “just like heaven.” ‘That, if the languace of 
hyperbole, at least suggests a marked change for the better. 
And the result has certainly been continuous work and more 
successful competition in the world’s markets, 

Nevertheless, the legacy of an old discontent leavens the mas; 
if it has escaped the more intelligent and progressive. It is still 
necessary to locate non-unionists in parts of the premises where 
they are practically isolated from the trade-unionists. The old 
hands jibbed at the new machinery; and the unskilled men who 
had, in consequence, to be introduced from outside, have still 
to be protected from the jealousy and interference of the others. 
Even when the old men serve the new machinery, they insist 
on working at so easy a pace that more men than necessary are 
employed. The prejudice against labour-saving machinery still 
continues, in spite of the familiar doctrine that such machinery 
ultimately increases the full volume of work and, in time, too, 
the total number of workers. 

The correspendent of the Times gives an interesting example 
of the vitality of the old prejudice. Last year at Hull a firm 
introduced a new machine and gave their old hands the option 
of working it. This they refused to do unless they were allowed 
to have labourers to help them. As this increase in the wages 
bill would neutralise the advantages of the machine, outside help 
was eventually brought in. The trade union immediately called 
out their men on strike; the works were picketed, the non- 
unionists assaulted, and all the conditions of industrial war set 
in with their familiar features. 

Now this incident illustrates the “short view” taken _by the 
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society and the operatives in the whole matter. To increase the 
cost of production is to reduce the likelihood of sale, and this 
only requires to be carried out to its logical conclusion to reach 
the point when the works must be closed and the men thrown 
out of employment. And how very near to this disastrous issue 
many of our engineering shops have come already may be gathered 
from the fact that the country is being flooded with pig-iron it 
cannot produce at the price; that the United States, Germany, 
and even Canada, are delivering their products to us at a less cost 
than it takes to produce the same here; and that steel castings 
and steel plates can be bought in England of German makers 
for a lower price than those made only twenty miles away. 

It is even worse with the iron and steel shipbuilding trade 
(which includes boiler-making). Here the men are said to be 
supreme, The very foremen who urge them in the day to work 
better are summoned before the men at night and fined. Highly 
paid, the men further restrict their output by working short 
hours, and frequently do not work on more than four days in 
the week. Even if they consent to the introduction of new 
labour-saving machines, they insist on stipulations which 
negative the advantages of them. They refuse to extend the 
output which would be effected by hand-work; and they even 
demand that the same number of men should be employed as if 
the work were still done by hand. Now, in the United States 
these machines reduce the cost of labour 30 to 50 per cent. 
Here in England the economy is inconsiderable; the delay is 
beyond the bounds of reason—many vessels having to wait half 
a year and sometimes nearly a whole year for their riveting— 
and the unions decline to allow any outsider, however skilled, 
to assist with the work. No one, that is,-must make boilers 
unless he has served his apprenticeship or is a member of the 
union. In this important trade there is no freedom of employ- 
ment; “ protection” is supreme. 

Two or three extracts from the rules of the Boilermakers’ 
Society will illustrate the method. Under Rule 22, if the District 
Committee finds the number of apprentices growing rapidly, its 
duty is “to call a meeting of their members with the object of 
reducing the number of apprentices.” Rule 26 declares that 
when there is a certain percentage of men on the “off” fund, no 
one shall work overtime on pain of a fine of 1s, for each hour of 
overtime, Rule 43 states that “any member working short- 
handed or any member working with a non-member shall be 
find 5s. for each offence.” And another section in that rule 
prescribes a fine of 40s, for the first occasion on which a piece- 
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worker employs a non-union man and one of £4 for the second 
offence. And every member who is aware of this crime and does 
not report it is liable to a fine of 10s. 

The Times correspondent brings a very strong charge against 
the trade-union of the flint-glass makers—that is, the makers 
of table glass, fancy vases, épergnes, glass shades and lamps. 
This industry, at one time thriving, is said to be within measure- 
able distance of extinction. During the last few years a large 
number of houses have been closed, until, to-day, it is estimated 
that not more than twenty exist. The present output is about 
one-half of that of twenty-five years ago. Meanwhile, however, 
foreign-made glass of this description has been coming into the 
country in ever increasing quantity, until, to-day, nine-tenths 
of the flint-glass which is sold in England is no longer made in 
England but abroad. In addition to this, the markets which 
England dominated in our colonies, in South America, in Russia 
and elsewhere have been captured by foreign firms, and while 
the English houses have been reduced to a score those of Germany 
and Austria have been increased to hundreds. 

Now this state of things is mainly attributed to the tyranny 
of the trade-union. The working of glass is a peculiar process, 
and each article requires five hands to turn it out. These five 
comprise what is called a “chair,” and it is on the output of the 
“chair” that the trade-union exercises rigorous control. Each 
chair works a six hours turn, and the men, in consultation with 
their union, decide how many articles they will make in each 
turn. The employer has nothing to do with it. If, for example, 
by working energetically throughout the turn 150 articles could 
be produced, the trade-union limit is fixed at 100. That is to 
eay, the chair, though paid for six hours’ work, will finish its 
turn at the end of four hours and then cease work. In the case 
of standard patterns the number to be turned out is fixed by the 
union officials in the district, and is rigorously adhered to as the 
“ district number.” 

When trade is prosperous and all the conditions are rosy, such 
a policy may not be disastrous. But for many years now England 
has been competing with foreign firms in this particular industry 
and at nearly every point she has been beaten. I will give an 
instance to show how that has been done. 

A certain glass article, of which we at one time had the 
monopoly, was taken up by Continental firms, who worked so 
lard aud sold so cheap that our market was invaded and in 
several places captured. The “turn” in England produced 
80 of these articles, and the “chair” worked for three hours 
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and three-quarters out of their six hours’ turn. The employer 
came to his men and told them that if they would produce 100 
to the turn he would be able to compete with the foreigners. 
The men, being open to reason, agreed; and this led at once 
to a successful recapture of the market. But just at this point, 
when everything was going as merrily as the proverbial marriage 
bells, the trade-union stepped in and declared that, as it had not 
been consulted in the matter, the men must return to the old 
arrangement. If this were not done all the hands at the works 
would be called out on strike. 

In this trade, too, it seems to be extraordinarily difficult 
to control the unsatisfactory workers or exclude them from 
employment. No employer is allowed to choose his own men. 
If he attempts to do so, the men are withdrawn and the works 
are stopped. He is actually compelled by the power and 
influence of the union over the men to obtain his employés 
through the district secretary of the union, who will probably 
send him the first man on the unemployed list, whether he be 
good, bad, or indifferent. However worthless a worker he is, 
the employer must accept him. And it has actually happened 
that a district secretary has forced on an employer, who wanted 
a new hand, the very man he had just discharged. 

How firm a grip the union keeps on its members may be 
gathered by perusing its journal. This is a common type of 
entry: “‘—— fined £2 for leaving a piece of work without 
consent of the district, which caused an apprentice to be put on.” 

To the outsider this may seem high-handed, and surprise may 
be expressed that the men submit to action apparently so 
tyrannical. But in the first place the avowed object of these 
tactics is to secure good wages for as many men as possible, and, 
in the second place, the men have invested their savings in the 
union with a view to benefit funds. As these savings will be 
retained by the union in the event of the member being expelled 
from it, the influence of the union over the conduct of men is 
considerable. And it is always kept well to the front that the 
union is indispensable to the men for two reasons; (1) that it 
keeps a trade, as far as possible, in the hands of those who are 
in it, and (2) that it practically retains the power to fix the rate 
of wages. 

Yet it is alleged that the trade unions, while seeking to keep 
the trade and maintain the wages, have shown such short sight 
that the trade has often been lost and the workmen have in conse- 
quence disappeared. A noteworthy case is afforded by that 
domestic vade mecum—a pair of scissors. 
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Sheffield, of course, used to enjoy a monopoly in scissors. But 
during the last twenty-five years that monopoly has been slowly 
whittled away by two agencies—the steady increase in the price 
of labour and the difficulties presented by the trade unions in 
regard to improved, or labour-saving, machinery. Tho Sheffield 
scissors were made by hand-forging from a rod of steel: the 
output was necessarily restricted: and the hand-forgers formed 
a strong union. At that time you could not buy a pair of scissors 
which had not been hand-forged by union men who were earning 
union-fixed wages. But just then the Germans began to cast 
and stamp scissors—a process which so revolutionised the price 
that they at once captured the market. Sheffield attempted 
to follow suit and substitute stamping for forging. It had, 
however, to reckon with the grinders’ union, and that union 
would allow no concessions in price, though the stamped scissor 
required less labour than that which had been forged. The 
result was that employers, having no reduction in their labour 
bill, declined to invest more money in machinery. And Germany, 
to-day, remains in command of the market. 

I have now summed up in as short a space as possible some 
of the main points of the charge against trade union policy. 
If the specific instances I have given and which, on the whole, 
I believe to be proved—were truly typical of all the rest then 
it seems clear indeed that in its over-zeal to protect labour, trade 
unionism has contributed largely to the decay of British trade 
and the endowment of our foreign competitors. But I hesitate 
to assert that the unions or the men are wilfully careless as 
to national welfare. In pursuing the single aim of enhancing 
the dignity and improving the state of labour, it is not unnatural 
—however regrettable—that they should have taken short views 
of the wider aspects. On the other hand, I do not hesitate 
to assert that a greater public spirit amongst the workers is 
to be desired Man is no more than human and his methods 
are notjinfallible, Indeed the fact that unionism is imperfect 
and too greatly biassed toward self and the passing hour is 
fertile of no more serious indictment than this. But the indus- 
trial world is no more simplex than life in general. Man cannot 
live by bread alone, neither can he live to himself alone. Perhaps 
it is too much to ask of the individual worker that he should 
prove himself to be an industrial statesman, towards the making 
of whom wide views, sympathy, and a constructive imagination 
are necessary. But the nation will expect these gifts and this 
statesmanship from the trade unions in general. It will demand 
that the operation of the unions shall not be to the detriment 
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of the State. It will expect and, in the long run, it will exact of 
the Trade Union policy that it shall stimulate what the late 
Bishop Westcott so happily called “Industrial Patriotism.” 

Now in the reply which the trade unionists have issued to the 
world I find this great defect—there is absolutely no attention 
paid to and no notice taken of the very serious charge that in 
numberless instances their inexorable rule has paralysed trade 
which once was prosperous—that, at the same time, it has 
endowed the foreign competitor at the cost of British commerce. 
In the leaders of British trade unionism the nation, I repeat, 
looks for industrial statesmanship, for individual patriotism. 
The silence with which these leaders have passed over this point 
can only be interpreted in two ways—either that silence means 
consent to the indictment, or that the charge requires no notice 
because it is of no immediate concern to trade unionism. 

As one who believes in trade unions but deplores certain 
results of their policy, I am profoundly disappointed by the reply 
which the Trade Unionists have put forward. It disappoints 
alike by its assertions and its omissions. It meets specific 
charges by general denials, and it ignores the vital question at 
the root of the whole matter—the ultimate effect on the State 
at large. It also discloses a spirit which is neither judicial nor 
critical nor constructive, but merely polemical. 

Replying to the specific charges of limiting the out-put (as, for 
example, the case of the flint-glass workers who are not allowed 
to do more than four hours’ work in a “turn” for which they get 
six hours’ pay) and so enhancing the cost of production as to 
admit the competition of America, where the use of machinery 
is unfettered by trade unionism, and of Germany, Austria, and 
Belgium, where labour is not artificially restricted, the trade 
unionists reply in these general terms. 


“The Unions oppose sweating of labour by unscrupulous employers, 
and resent their members being goaded into abnormal exertion beyond 
their strength and inconsistent with health and permanent efficiency. 
This they will continue to do, and they claim to be thereby acting in the 
best interests of the community.” 


This is really an evasion of the point at issue—the unnecessary 
reduction of a workman’s output, below his average capacity, 
in order to find work for more men. Moreover, it begs the whole 
question, which is unsatisfactory because it is temporising. 

Again, there is the charge that by imposing numerous vexatious 
restrictions on the use of machinery—insisting, for example, that 
non-unionists and apprentices shall not be employed on some 
simple mechanical work—the unions have prevented the em- 
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ployers—and the industry in general—from benefiting by the 
introduction of new and up-to-date machinery. The reply made 
to this by the Trade Unionists runs thus: 


“Labour has by organisation won for itself better conditions in regard 
to wages and hours, which betterment has led to the stimulation of inven- 
tion and the introduction of machinery, with immense advantage to all 
engaged, as well as to the community. The statement, therefore, that 
the unions have prevented the introduction of labour-saving machinery 
or appliances is not only not true, but absolutely the reverse of truth.” 


Again the question is evaded—which is not so much that the 
unions have prevented the introduction of labour-saving machines, 
but that they have neutralised the advantages of such introduction 
by imposing numerous restrictions on their use. 

In reply to the charges that it unreasonably interferes with 
the employer’s choice of his own employees ; that it intervenes to 
secure the employment of the workless and refuses to discriminate 
between the good and the bad workmen; and fixes a uniform 
rate of payment with the object of reducing the capacity and 
output of the skilful to the standard of the unskilful—the trade 
unionists state—but again in the most general terms—that “ their 
main object is to obtain and maintain minimum conditions of 
employment.” 


“Trade Unionism seeks to promote the interests of labour by sub- 
stituting collective for individual bargaining in the disposal of the labour 
of its members. It seeks to fix certain standard minimum conditions in 
regard to wages and hours, but it does not seek to beat all down to that 
level. As a matter of fact it puts no embargo upon its members who may 
be inclined to get beyond the minimum conditions by special skill, 
aptitude or diligence. ... Trade Unionism then seeks to remove labour 
from the category of mere material commodities, the price of which is 
determined by their relative scarcity or abundance, and to invest labour 
with the power to bargain on the plane of reason and justice.” 


As to the famous “ ca’ canny ” or “ go easy ” law—if unwritten 
law—amongst unionists, the reply of the Trade Unionists is 
again unsatisfactory. It never was charged against them that 
it was a written law, enshrined in the printed rules and regula- 
tions of the various unions. It was asserted, rather, that the 
“go easy” rule was the logical outcome of the whole policy 
of restricting the output of each workman, in order to make the 
work “go round” and so absorb the unemployed—that two men 
should work with less than average energy in order to create the 
necessity for a third being employed. The defence takes no 
notice of all this, but simply states that “had trade union 
officials instructed their members as stated, such would have 
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been public property within twenty-four hours. When it is 
remembered that some unions have 90,000 members and over 600 
branches” (by the way, I may mention that there are 1300 
unions with nearly 2,000,000 members) “spread all over the 
United Kingdom, it will be at once seen that the only method 
whereby instructions as to policy can be conveyed from the 
officials to the members is through channels easily accessible.” 

That the whole document is unworthy of the trade unions 
themselves may be gathered from the single fact that it misquotes 
the charges made and specifically attributes to one critic what 
was really asserted by another. It is most certainly not a serious 
reply to a serious charge, nor an adequate defence to a heavy 
indictment. Yet it is issued by the Management Committee of 
the General Federation of Trade Unions and is signed in conse- 
quence by the leaders of the movement. And amongst its signa- 
tories are the familiar names of Ben Tillett (of the Dockers’ 
Union), G. N. Barnes (of the Engineers), Pete Curran (of the 
Gasworkers), and Allen Gee (of the Yorkshire Textile Workers). 

But of these signatories, Mr. G. N. Barnes, of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, has issued a separate defence which mixes a 
good deal of intemperate abuse of the critics of trade unionism 
with a good deal of sane and sober suggestion. He offers, 
however, no specific replies to the specific charges, though he 
scores a point in showing that the “restriction of output” was 
originally an employer’s device. But Mr. Barnes’ defence is 
chiefly distinguished for its admissions. They are distinctly 
affirmative of much of the criticism which has been levied against 
the weak points of trade unionism policy. He admits, for 
example, that “there may be ‘ca’ canny’ workmen who shield 
themselves behind their unions.” And he makes this important 
admission that “ certain statements are made regarding the boiler 
making and shipbuilding trades, which should receive the atten- 
tion of those immediately concerned, and we cannot help thinking 
that a little wider outlook and more regular work on the part of 
the black squad would not be a bad thing for them or for the 
trade union movement.” 

I think I may fairly describe that as a great admission for a 
trade union official. 

Turning to another champion of the criticised policy, I find in 
Mr. Clement Edwards more anxiety, perhaps, to meet specific 
charges with specific evidence in refutation; but on the whole 
I do not think he has succeeded in proving the innocence of his 
clients. I take two instances from his article in the Contemporary 
Teview. 
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(1) “ We are now told,” he says, “that the present limit recognised by 
the Union for a bricklayer is 400 bricks a day on ‘ ordinary’ work, whereas 
twenty years ago he laid 1000 a day on ‘ ordinary’ work. The statement 
is worthy of Baron Munchausen. The idea that a bricklayer laid 1000 
bricks on what is known ia the building trade as ‘ordinary’ work can 
only be described as a grotesque dream in bricks and mortar.” 


So far Mr. Edwards. But Mr. John Batchelor, of the Brick- 
layers’ Society, has admitted to me that it is perfectly true that 
20 or 30 years ago 1000 bricks a day were regularly laid by 
bricklayers on ordinary work. Mr. Batchelor naturally did not 
approve of it and he advised me to go to Pimlico to see how the 
houses were looking which had been built at that rate, and on 
which, I fancy, he had himself been employed. Moreover, 
Mr. Batchelor declares that to lay 1000 bricks a day “a man had 
to drive and slog along with his work all the time,” and he 
considers that the trade unions have done well to prevent that 
perpetual “drive.” I quote Mr. Batchelor (as representing the 
unionist bricklayers), but I should like to add that all the 
employers I have asked are unanimous in confirming the state- 
ment that 1000 bricks a day at that time was the regular output 
on ordinary work. Mr. Edwards calls it a dream: but I am 
afraid he must now find another name for it. 

(2) Again Mr. Edwards denies the “‘ go easy ” principle amongst 
the trade uniqnists. He says in so many words that he cannot 
find any evidence in support of it. But, as a matter of fact, he 
unconsciously supplies the evidence himself. For he quotes a 
manifesto issued by Mr. Burns, Mr. Mann, and Mr. Tillett at the 
time of the great Dock Strike. The attitude of the men had been 
such as to alienate public opinion from sympathy with them. If 
public opinion condemned the strike, the leaders knew it would 
fail. Hence the manifesto and the admission I now quote 
from it :— 


“It is not for an officer of the Union to side with the capitalists, but 
neither is it in accord with righteous principles for us to hesitate to speak 
out plainly if our members do not behave as honest men should, and in a 
number of instances it has been the case that our members have not 
worked properly, thus weakening the hands of the executive when 
engaged in negotiating on Union matters. Let us face the position in a 
dignified way, and let it be known that membership of our Union demand: 
of the members fair work for fair pay.” 


It is difficult to see how, in the face of this manifesto—which 
was an answer to the criticisms which had been levelled against 
the Dockers—any one can deny the “go easy” practice among 
the men. To use an expression which has been much quoted in 
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the course of the present controversy, “it gives the whole show 
away.” 

Inertia, I suppose, is inherent in human nature. “ Skulkers” 
undoubtedly there are; but I do not imagine that it is mero 
laziness which is the prevailing trouble. Rather is it the 
slackening of energy on principle which affects so unfavourably 
the productive power. But to sum up the question from a 
practical standpoint, I turn to Mr. James G. Hutchinson, who, 
as & carpenter and joiner, was more than seven years a member 
of a trade union, and a foreman of works in the building trade. 

Writing in the Nineteenth Century and After, he blames 
(1) the employers; (2) the men. He attributes the lack of a 
proper sympathy between the two partly to absentee employers, 
who leave the men at the mercy of foremen, who have axes to 
grind and friends to favour. He further blames the employers 
for having been timid or indifferent in the early days of the 
trouble. Had they shown firmness at first, or held out a helping 
hand to the timid but witling workers—to enable them to resist 
the growing coercion of the unionists—they would have had little 
to complain of. Even now he advises the employer to have 
courage. He tells him to fill his workshops with the most 
up-to-date of machinery and then work it to its utmost capacity, 
“as an element in the saving of time and cost in the performance 
of its work.” And he counsels the employer to allow no “ifs” 
and “buts” on the workman’s part to intervene in this essential 
matter. 

Turning to the workmen and the trade unions, he recognises 
the “benefit” side of the unions and rightly declares that their 
encouragements to thrift should earn them the goodwill of the 
nation. But he points out, in the same breath, the great blot on 
the trade union system—its want of discrimination. It does not 
recognise, says Mr. Hutchinson, times and seasons and differing 
conditions, It does not recognise those elementary economic 
laws which appear to be, and probably are, on a level with the 
laws of nature. When two masters are running after one man, 
wages naturally advance. When two men are running after one 
job, they should naturally decline. The unions would be justified 
in fixing a limit to the decline, but are not justified in refusing 
to recognise that the conditions have changed. A trade is going 
down, the market is falling, prosperity is decreasing: but the 
unions continue to fight when they should be beginning to bow. 

Mr. James Boyle, the American Consul at Liverpool, has just 
published his very interesting annual report. In the course of 
much that is of the first importance for Englishmen to read and 
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digest, he mentions that the charges against the British working- 
man, as obstructing as much as possible labour-saving machinery, 
and using all expedients to perform as little labour as possible 
during the hours for which he is paid, are endorsed by practically 
all employers. He declares, at any rate, that it is true that 
English manufacturers find it almost impossible to get the same 
amount of produce from machines that is obtained in America. 
And he supplies two reasons for this. The first is, that as a rule 
the British workman is not so adaptable as the American work- 
man, and the second is that it is not the custom of the country 
for an Englishman to work as hard as an American. He is also 
astonished at the small extent to which up-to-date labour-saving 
machinery is used here as compared with America and Germany. 

The opinion, too, of Mr. Charles Schwab, the President of the 
American Steel Trust—which is said to pay £40,000,000 in labour 
—may be worth having. He finds that the superiority of the 
American workman over the British workman is due to the 
power of trade-unionism in this country. 


“ Trade Unionism in England,” he says, “ takes away all the enthusiasm 
of individual effort. It restricts the output of labour. It will not even 
allow apprentices. In destroying the enthusiasm for work of individual 
effort, the quality of the work itself is also destroyed. Hard work, too, 
doesn’t kill—sui it should be well paid. Labour, in my opinion, holds 
practically the first preferred stock in all enterprises.” 


Sir Christopher Furness is one of our greatest “captains of 
industry.” He has just returned from a visit to the United 
States, and confesses himself deeply impressed. The energy, 
push, and restless activity of the employer in America are all 
much more marked than in this country. He employs labour on 
a system entirely opposed to the levelling and impartial method 
of the trade unions. 


“The man,” says Sir Christopher, “is chosen for his ability, his energy 
and his capacity. He knows what is expected of him—unstinted work, 
successful organisation, and profitable results—and that if not successful 
he will be unhesitatingly superseded... . Where a more efficient work- 
man is obtainable he is procured, and room is found by displacing the 
less active and intelligent.” 


Carried to its ultimate conclusion this “strict attention” to 
the purely business side, while commercially triumphant, must 
ultimately entail social hardships which at least the trade unions 
have sought to moderate. Unfortunately, employers as a class 
are convinced that the trade unions have not been content to 
“keep it at that.” They are charged with moving towards and 
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persistently staying at the other extreme. Sir Christopher 
Furness is essentially a fair-minded man, with an almost unique 
experience of the labour question. And this is what he says :— 


“In my judgment trade unions have enormously benefited the working 
classes, and thereby the whole community. They have made labour the 
equal of capital; the old class inferiority has vanished, I hope, for ever. 
But alas! there is another side to the shield. The neo-unionism tyranni- 
cally opposes the introduction of labour-saving appliances and machinery, 
and, by oppressive and restrictive edicts relating to the management of 
works, hampers trade, increases the cost of production, and sends much 
work to other countries. Thia is a suicidal form of Protection.” 


If it be true that the cheaper and better we can produce the 
more work we shall have, then it follows that the more work we 
have the more wages we can pay. And, clearly, the more wages 
we can pay, the better for the working classes and the country at 
large. Are we not, then, approaching the time when we can 
recognise that labour and capital are allies and not foes? To-day, 
even, are they not both sufficiently strong to reciprocate without 
risk ? 

And what is to be the issue? The problem is to set up a 
condition of things which will tend to the freest possible produc- 
tion and distribution of goods. Carlyle called this “the whole 
future problem.” Are we moving towards it? I believe we are. 
Sir Sydney Waterlow (who in his time served his apprenticeship 
and did a journeyman’s work) considers that, for the present, the 
best solution is to make piece-work, as opposed to day-work, all- 
prevalent. The workman will know that the more energy he 
puts into his work, the greater will be his output, and the 
greater, too, his wage. It will also solve all “ca’ canny ” diffi- 
culties. For a piece-worker is a contractor, only bound to 
complete his work in a good manner and within the stipulated 
time. If he does this, he can please himself as to working fast 
or going easy. Now the day-worker, having sold his time to his 
master, cannot “go easy” for any part of it. Undoubtedly, says 
Sir Sydney Waterlow, the prevalence of piece-work would 
enormously increase the national output. 

As a counsel of perfection, however, Sir Sydney Waterlow 
admits that the only real remedy for the mischief is to give every 
workman an interest in the results of his labour. That would 
meet the views of all sorts and conditions of men. Mr. Barnes, 
for example, is an advocate of a system which would bring the 
factors of production in some way into harmonious co-operation. 
As the Secretary of the Amalgamated Engineers, he knows this 
has already been partly achieved. The great firms of Messrs. 
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Tangye of Birmingham, of William Mather of Salford, and of 
Messrs. Cadbury, are pre-eminent in the country for illustrating 
the advantages of the closest sympathy between employer and 
employed. The co-operative system has succeeded to the extent 
of showing how great a work lies before it if its members would 
apply themselves more generally to a manufacturing, rather than 
a mere distributing effort, and think more of building up a pro- 
ductive industry than of earning dividends as shopkeepers. 

But the outlook is better than the retrospect. I have the 
authority of one of the greatest among trade-union leaders for 
saying that as the gradual strengthening of organisation on both 
sides proceeds, so there develops a disposition on the part 
of both workmen and employers to deal with each other on 
the basis of their mutual obligations. There is an increasing 
inclination to reason together—a steady bias towards moderation. 
Industrial peace is infinitely preferred to industrial war. Out of 
the completer organisation grows a wider view, and a recognition 
of the ultimate unity of the problem. And from elements s0 
eucouraging as these it is daily becoming more probable that a 
high standard of industrial statesmanship will be realised, and 
that a prevailing sense of industrial patriotism will maintain 
the eminence of England in the markets of the world. 

So be it. 

Artaur Monrerior£-BRIcE. 























A “School for Scandal.” 


Turovucuout the entire parish of Bracken-End the most intense 
excitement prevailed. Her friends said she was a fool; her 
enemies said she wanted a duke at least, and all the respectable 
middle-aged of the community said she was a very naughty girl. 
How the story got about no one quite knew. No one ever did 
know how things got about at Bracken-End, but somehow people 
could generally tell you quite a lot about anybody else, even the 
sort of things one might not care to have known at all. Tho news 
was traced to the Reverend George Horniby’s boy, but as the boy 
rarely conversed with anyone except his mother (who was stone 
deaf, poor old lady) and the vicar’s prize pig, neither of whom 
seemed very likely to inspire the idea, the investigators never 
discovered how it first became known that Maisie Wolverton had 
refused the squire. 

The vicar's wife had never heard of such a thing; and this 
meant a good deal, for she certainly had heard of everything that 
had happened in the parish, and most of what might have 
happened as well—so it was as good as saying that such a thing 
had not occurred in Bracken-End for twenty years, and had never 
even had a chance of recurring. It was fully expected that the 
vicar would make some allusion to it on Sunday, but he apparently 
decided that the matter was too serious to be introduced casually 
in the course of the sermon, and he could hardly take it for a 
text, so he delivered instead an ingenious discourse reminding the 
parish of the duty of contributing liberally towards the new 
lectern, and collected a nice little sum from those who had come 
to hear Maisie’s final condemnation ; there are many who set forth 
to shear and go back shorn. 

It is true that the squire was growing somewhat elderly, and 
had not retained all that gracefulness of figure for which he 
would tell you he used to be famed at college—and that Maisie 
was only just nineteen. But then the position of lady of the Hall 
would be something that only a Bracken-Ender can understand, 
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and the squire’s rent-roll was nearly as substantial as the squire 
himself. There were few single ladies in Bracken-End who would 
have rejected the love of so proper a man as Squire Fallowlea, 
accompanied by a fine estate and that delicious drawing-room 
overlooking the park. 

And there were plenty of ladies in Bracken-End. In fact the 
place was rather over-stocked with ladies, if such a condition can 
be imagined. At any rate they were very short of men. There 
were about a dozen young men attached to the village in various 
capacities during the “vac,” who reposed on the shady side of 
the tennis-courts in summer, and in winter lounged in the billiard 
room of the “ Fallowlea Arms” or tried to skate on the squire’s 
pond before the ice would bear; but as they were away for the 
greater part of the year the Bracken-End ladies had to look after 
themselves for the most part. There were a tennis club for the 
young and hockey for the masculine; Dorcas-meetings for the 
garrulous and bazaars for the indefatigable. 

With all these social facilities news could be spread in a 
marvellously short space of time. Three or even four reputations 
could be effectively dealt with at a single work-party and the 
verdicts circulated before dinner, and Maisie’s outrageous conduct 
was a perfect godsend to the eager elders who assembled weekly 
at the vicarage to make garments for the poor. They took up 
the rough-hewn tale in a truly workmanlike manner, and after 
half an hour’s discussion transformed the rude work of the 
amateurs in the village into a highly-finished article, which gave 
conversation for afternoon tea to the parish for a whole week. 

At the end of the week the vicar’s pig gained a prize at the 
county show, and Maisie’s love affairs were cast into the shade. 

‘Lhe most unconcerned of the entire community was undoubtedly 
Maisie herself, who went about almost as if the sky were not at 
all likely to fall just then. Maisie was a new-comer at Bracken- 
End; and, though a great acquisition to the tennis club, had cost 
her good guardian—for Maisie had now been an orphan for several 
years— many an anxious hour since she left school. For Maisie 
was not orthodox with the orthodoxy of Bracken-End. 

Shortly after the sensational event just related, while the 
vicar’s pig yet held the conversational field, Jim Deverell came 
home on a fortnight’s leave. Jim was an interesting person in 
Bracken-End. He was young and fairly good-looking, and a 
young and good-looking man was appreciated down there. He 
had chosen the Civil Service by way of a respectable profession, 
as he explained, but had means of his own, and used to divide his 
time fairly evenly between looking out of a large window on to 
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St. James’s Park, writing somewhat flippant articles for any paper 
that would publish them, and enjoying his leave. 

He was an intense admirer of things beautiful, and it is there- 
fore not surprising that he was attracted by Maisie. He had 
made a good deal of hay in the sunshine of a year’s acquaintance, 
and Bracken-End had already begun to talk, when a most un- 
toward event occurred, which would have obliterated Jim com- 
pletely, but that the rest of the parish could not afford to be so 
severe towards one of the twelve young men as the virtuous com- 
mittee which made flannel garments and dissected characters in 
the vicarage drawing-room. 

As has been before observed, things beautiful were not devoid 
of interest for Jim Deverell; and the village maids of Bracken- 
End were famed all over the country-side for their pretty faces, 
80 he was able to cultivate his taste. Now of all the pretty 
village maidens of Bracken-Enud the prettiest was Dolly, the 
dairymaid at the Home-Farm, who might not infrequently be 
found leaning over the gate at the bottom of the garden if you 
knew when to look for her. This Master Jim had found out a 
long while ago, and as Doliy was very pretty and exceedingly 
pert he often found himself walking that way on a fine afternoon 
when Maisie was not available; and the milk would sometimes 
have to wait a shockingly long time before anyone attended to it, 
which showed very bad management somewhere. 

But then it was the Home-Farm, and nobody would have 
minded in the least, only Dolly had a real bond fide young man in 
the person of Jacob Worzle, who had a farm of his own, and was 
looked upon quite as one of the catches in the agricultural circles 
of those parts. Jacob did not approve of Jim at all, but as he 
spent all the sweet moments of Dolly’s society which that young 
lady condescended to allow him in being baited, his opinion never 
had a chance of being expressed; and it is very doubtful whether 
this history would have been materially altered if it had, for Dolly 
intended to bring up her future husband in the way he should go. 

However, one afternoon Jim was desperately lonely, Maisie was 
away and was not coming back till the end of the week, and 
everyone else found it too hot to do anything but complain about 
it; and sure enough as he wandered by the gate there was Dolly 
leaning over it and pretending to be knitting. To exchange good 
afternoons was mere civility, and to stop aud continue the con- 
versation was a matter of absolute necessity, as you would be 
ready to admit if you had seen Dolly and her sun-bonnet ; and all 
the while Jacob was looking out of the dairy window waiting for 
her to come in. He waited for three quarters of an hour, and bit 
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his nails perseveringly, but at last flesh and blood could stand it 
no longer; so he sallied forth and strode down the garden path in 
a very naughty frame of mind. Jim was really only paying a 
compliment to Dolly’s knitting, but she blushed ingenuously and 
Jacob thought it was time to interfere. 

Now Jacob was a man of thews and sinews, but Jim had been 
very well taught at Oxford, so there was as pretty a little tourna- 
ment in the corner of the orchard as you could wish to see, after 
Dolly had gone in to look after the milk. When it was all over 
Jim helped Jacob home, and then with a basin of water and a 
barefaced fib he effectually suppressed all evidence of the day’s 
work so far as he himself was concerned, in spite of a rather dis- 
figuring bump on his forehead ; but, as he said, you cannot run 
into a door in the dark without hurting yourself somewhere. 

The farmer, however, was less ingenious, though it is to be 
feared not more scrupulous; and he had more to explain besides. 
He asserted at first that the dun cow had kicked him ; but recent 
events had dulled his memory, never particularly brilliant, and 
as the dun cow had been sold two days before people regarded his 
tale with considerable scepticism. So he tried again and sacrificed 
his reputation for horsemanship by attributing it to a fall from 
the vicious mare. Now everybody knew that if the mare had 
thrown Jacob, Jacob would be very certain to keep it to himself, 
£0 on the basis of a statement volunteered by the cow-boy, who 
had noticed the farmer’s somewhat ruffled appearance on inter- 
rupting the conversation over the gate, but whose natural curiosity 
had been restrained by an impatient summons from Dolly, a fine 
snowball of a story was started rolling in the village, and was not 
long in reaching headquarters at the Dorcas meeting. The facts 
were more or less imaginary to start with, so they had been con- 
siderably supplemented and improved upon before being submitted 
to the upper ten, and therefore these ladies, not knowing what to 
believe and what to reject, ignored the text of the report and 
wove instead a charming little romance, which certainly ought to 
have been bound in a yellow cover and kept in a locked bookcase 
where the young people could not find it, 

Accordingly when Maisie came back she was regaled with a few 
of the facts, as revised, and a profusion of dark hints from her 
aunt which would have made her very uncomfortable if she had 
not heard the whole truth of the matter from Jim himself just 
half an hour before. “For,” he explained, “I knew yould bo 
sure to hear about it, and I thought I might as well tell you 
myself, as it’s always better to have the telling of your own 
misdeeds than to let somebody else tell them for you!” 
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“Oh,” said Maisie rather contemptuously, “so you only told 
me because you thought I should find out ?” 

“ How do you know that?” was all the defence Jim could 
make; and then he was reproved for his follies in a matronly 
manner, forgiven in feminine fashion, and was happy with a mere 
man’s happiness in the smiles of a pretty girl. 

Now Miss Lennox did not know all this, so she was naturally 
pained to observe that Maisie did not display quite so much 
virtuous horror as her story certainly called for, and was even 
seen talking with the culprit himself in the most friendly way on 
the following morning, to the great astonishment of her good 
aunt; for though it is true, as that lady said herself, that there 
are some people who do not draw the line at anything—and Jim 
even made as many as fifty-three for Bracken-End against their 
rivals of Much-Hampstead from over the hill, flourishing in his 
wickedness like a green bay tree—still, the idea that mortal man 
could possibly survive the verdict passed at the vicarage never 
occurred to any member of the august tribunal which bestowed it. 

Miss Lennox still cherished a vision of Maisie as mistress of the 
Hall and herself comfortably installed in those fine apartments 
to look after the young couple, and had therefore exerted herself 
rather more than was absolutely necessary in the cause of 
righteousness to prepare the sad story for general circulation ; 
for she foresaw that Jim would be opposed to the arrangement. 
It was then with vast gratification that she received an invitation 
from the squire bidding her and Maisie to a grand féte in the 
Hall grounds to celebrate his fiftieth birthday ; Maisie made no 
objection, for she knew she could not exist socially at Bracken- 
End without meeting the squire, and therefore thought it was 
very nice of him to bury the hatchet and be friends again after 
his pride had had such a shock. 

The squire was a very jovial old gentleman, and after the first 
haughty surprise that a young girl should presume to decide 
what was best for herself in defiance of his expressed opinion, he 
settled down to his usual comfortable existence and his bottle of 
port, and waited complacently for the next opportunity. 

Now in the grounds of the Hall on that eventful day a great 
many people were congregated. The sun blazed severely down 
from a cloudless blue sky, while the local band played patriotic 
airs out of a gaily bedizened erection in the middle of the lawn, 
and everybody said it was lovely. The ladies from beneath the 
grateful umbrage of their smartest parasols gazed languidly and 
even contemptuously at less fortunate males screwing up their 
eyes in the blinding sunshine, and feeling themselves diminishing 
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rapidly during the whole of a most enjoyable afternoon. But at 
the bottom of the hill behind the house was a little wood, very 
quiet and cool, totally unaffected by the merry-making above, 
and it was to this welcome haven of refuge that Jim—having 
annexed Maisie while her aunt was still smiling kindly at the 
equire’s best compliment, which was doing duty admirably for all 
the guests in turn as they arrived—wandered, quite by accident, 
while searching for a comfortable seat for his companion. 

Through the wood there runs of course a path. A wood without 
a path is practically useless, as it is almost impossible to gaze 
satisfactorily into the depths of her liquid eyes and unhitch one’s 
coat at the same time. And in the very thickest part of the 
wood there stands a huge beech tree, with its own small retinue 
of hawthorn bushes clustered round on three sides, leaving au 
idyllic little nook on the fourth for anybody who might want to 
rest. It is a spot very well known throughout the village, though 
nobody ever owned to having been there. The village maids of 
Bracken-End used frequently to bring their swains there in the 
evening to see the thrush’s nest, which was built year by year in 
the largest hawthorn bush; but they usually forgot what they 
had come for when they found the place, and always remembered 
that they had been somewhere else when they got home again. 
But that thrush could tell some pretty tales if its gong were set 
to human words. 

On this blazing June afternoon it was sultry even here in the 
wood, and the gnarled roots looked very comfortable under the 
thick shade. The old beech tree beckoned with its slowly waving 
arms and called softly with its whispering leaves; but Jim had 
no eye or ear for the signs or language of nature. And so it 
must have been Maisie who accepted the old tree’s welcome 
hospitality, and guided their steps towards the hallowed spot. 
There was a seductive stillness in the waiting air as Jim lay 
stretched on the cool turf, watching her. gather the last few 
violets, and comparing them unfavourably with the azure of her 
eyes. The strains of the band sounded faintly, almost musically, 
from over the hill, and the bee droned its drowsy chant to the 
listening flowers. The thrush in the hawthorn twittered 
warningly from behind its thick green curtain, but Jim could not 
understand ; he was wondering how he should begin. 

“Maisie,” he muttered doubtfully, “if you wanted very much 
to know something, and if you thought that perhaps if you 
asked——” 

“Is it a riddle?” inquired Maisie demurely enough, arranging 
her violets with a critical air. 
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“No, it’s not a riddle,” he returned soberly. Then the strings 
of his tongue were loosed and he spoke plain. 

“Are you going to marry the squire?” he blurted out with 
sudden inspiration. 

Maisie stopped with the bouquet still unfinished, and began 
pulling it to pieces, and appeared to suffer considerably from the 
heat. 

“ You see,” he went on desperately, “ I’ve known you a long time, 
and I thought, that is I wanted to know——Maisie, are you?” 

He was not very eloquent but the last query was intelligible, 
and Maisie dropped what was left of the violets and raised her 
big blue eyes to his quite gravely without saying anything. And 
then he knew. 

And the thrush in the hawthorn had another little song to sing 
before the sun went down. 

Meanwhile in the library of the Hall the scene was being acted 
by proxy, only the plot did not run quite so smoothly in other 
hands. Miss Lennox was an enthusiastic botanist, a fact which, 
though insignificant in itself, gained great importance when she 
elicited from the squire, in the course of conversation, that he 
himself had collected a few flowers, as he modestly put it, and 
would be highly delighted to exhibit them for the lady’s benefit. 
Nothing would please the lady better, so he tore himself away 
from his guests and conducted her to the old oak-panelled room 
where his collection lay. 

From the big bow window in the library one commanded a 
magnificent view of field and woodland, mile after mile, dazzlingly 
bright, away to the blue hills; so they studied botany out of the 
window instead of from the squire’s portfolio, and no doubt it was 
a more attractive if less scientific method of acquiring knowledge. 
Now the most prominent flower on that lovely June day was the 
whitethorn, which fringed the meadows and dotted the woods in 
every direction, softening the bright green by its shimmering 
whiteness; and from May to Maisie was a transition natural 
enough if we consider the state of the squire’s heart, to say 
nothing of his companion’s ideas on the subject. And so the 
science of botany was discarded for a topic which proved far more 
absorbing. 

The squire’s youth came back to him across the dim long years, 
and he pleaded his cause with an energy worthy of something 
better than such a very forlorn hope, forgetful too that his 
eloquence would have to be retailed at second-hand to the lady ot 
—— probably in the course of a quiet after-dinner monologue 
at home, 
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“Oh, Miss Lennox,” he finished passionately, and there was 
actually a quiver of emotion in his large voice, “help me, use 
your influence for me, teach her even to like me and I will 
worship you, will pray for you.” He was getting a little mixed 
as to his creed. “See, I kneel to you,” he went on wildly, and 
he actually did, though he did not look very comfortable; “ I—oh 
confound it all,” he broke off angrily, “deuce take the woman,” 
as the retiring form of the vicar’s wife beneath the window 
betrayed to him that he had been observed, and he realised to the 
full the extreme gravity of the situation. 

There was an agonised pause, while the vicar’s wife made a bee 
line towards a knot of her own particular friends, who were 
enjoying a little rational conversation apart from the thoughtless 
throng. The squire was trying to discover if anything could be 
done to save the situation, and Miss Lennox was trying to conjure 
up a befitting blush. 

“Do you think,” she began nervously, looking timidly out of 
the window. 

“T know!” said the squire thoughtfully. And so he did. He 
had been acquainted with the vicar’s wife for fifteen years, and 
could judge to a nicety what sort of story would be about the 
grounds in twenty minutes, and probably through the village 
before the afternoon was over. 

Then the stress of circumstances produced an idea, An idea 
was not a common experience with the squire, so it positively 
took his breath away for a moment, and he looked so strange that 
Miss Lennox thought of ringing for help, but the bell was on the 
other side of the room, and curiosity is the failing of her sex. He 
contemplated his companion for several minutes, as she gazed 
somewhat mournfully over the landscape, and came to the con- 
clusion that she was a finer figure of a woman than he had been 
accustomed to suppose. He marvelled that he had not noticed it 
before, And then, what a laugh he would have at those people 
who had been saying all this time that he had been breaking his 
heart over that chit of a girl! He thought it would be almost 
worth it, for the mere satisfaction of scoring one off the Dorcas 
meeting. Besides, he had come to the conclusion that it was high 
time he had done with a gay bachelor’s wild oats and settled down 
to connubial respectability, and it struck him forcibly that Maisie 
was a mere child of nineteen, whereas Miss Lennox was quite old 
enough to get married. 

“Miss Lennox, Adela,” he whispered tenderly, “ oughtn’t we to 
prevent Mrs, Horniby from deceiving all these good people?” 
And Adela thought they ought, 
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So the good people were not misled, for Mrs. Horniby’s story 
turned out to be perfectly true. And nobody was more surprised 
than that lady herself when the squire trifled with the text of the 
speech which had done duty for twenty years, and introduced his 
blushing fiancée to the assembled company. But Bracken-End 
was getting used to surprises now, and merely cheered with more 
than the regulation gusto in honour of the Lady Fallowlea that 
was to be, and then arranged itself in little groups to talk over 
the matter properly. 

It was those unusually hearty cheers, penetrating the shady 
wood at the bottom of the hill, which roused Maisie and Jim 
from mutual confidences which had absorbed them so utterly that 
they had never observed how the sun was already gilding the 
trees on the far-off hills, as Jim pointed out, when they were 
hurrying back to the grounds to try and look as if they had been 
there all the while. At first they were greatly puzzled to 
account for the prevailing excitement, so different from the 
peaceful sensation of relief which usually followed the squire’s 
birthday speech. But as it was expected that Maisie would be 
considerably chagrined to find that her chance of reigning over 
the Hall was gone for good, quite a number of her friends 
volunteered the necessary explanation. 

Maisie bore the news with such remarkable resignation, and a 
long golden thread stretched so prominently down the front of 
Jim’s coat, that the truth began to suggest itself to the brightest 
intellects, who hastened to communicate their inspirations to their 
less gifted neighbours ; and Jim was soon painfully conscious that 
his acquaintances were regarding him with that sympathetic 
indulgence which people generally display on these occasions. 
So, being a man, and therefore very ill at ease—Maisie could 
probably have endured the ordeal with the greatest indifference— 
he took an early opportunity of escorting his lady home by a 
short cut known only to himself, by means of which he was able 
to traverse the half mile in something under an hour and three 
quarters, 

Mrs. Horniby’s reputation as an oracle had been irretrievably 
wrecked by her last unaccountable mistake, so nobody thought 
any more about the story of Jacob and Dolly; but everyone 
attended the two weddings, and agreed that the squire and Miss 
Lennox were very well matched, that Maisie looked charming, 
and Jim looked remarkably pleased with himself; which was 
really the most wonderful of all, considering the customary 
expression of a bridegroom, 

EK. Kemp. 
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Caster, 


SPRING, spring, spring, 
And a woodland lark is calling, 
Cherrybloom and blackthorn, 
In snowy showers falling ; 
Kingeups in the marshes, 
Violets in the shade, 
And the fragrance of the primrose 
In the thickets of the glade. 


Oh the mosses, and the meadows, 
Where the bluebell blossoms grow, 
A sky of blue in heaven, 
And a sheet of blue below. 
Golden stars of celandine . 
Up and down the lane; 
Spring, spring, shake and wake 
The daffodils again. 


Fast the sap is rising, 
Red the birch twigs glowing, 
Sallows soft and catkin tails 
Dusty pollen throwing. 
Orchids in the tender grass, 
Cowslips growing tall, 
Heaven above, flowers below, 
And spring-time over all. 











W. M. E. F. 
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Sir Garry Smith. 
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Tae siege of Ladysmith, at the end of 1899 and the beginning 
of 1900, probably first drew the attention of the British public to 
a small township in the north of Natal of which previously little 
had been known. Ladysmith is one of four places in South 
Africa which were named in compliment to one of the most 
popular—as he was undoubtedly one of the bravest and most 
active—governors of the Cape of Good Hope, Lieutenant-General 
Sir Harry Smith. Ladysmith of course took its name from his 
wife. The other places connected with this distinguished 
veteran’s name are Aliwal North, a pretty little town just south 
of the Orange River Colony, Harrismith, and Whittlesea. Aliwal 
North was named after the battle of Aliwal, won by Sir Harry 
Smith against the Sikhs in 1846. MHarrismith was founded 
during the interregnum from 1848 to 1854, when the Orange 
River Sovereignty (proclaimed a British dependency by Sir 
Harry Smith, after his defeat of the Boers at Boomplaats) was 
in our hands, English ministers of that period, however, could 
see little future in the countries beyond the Orange River, and 
by the Sand River Convention of 1854 the territory was handed 
over to the Dutch emigrant farmers, becoming thenceforward, 
till the year 1900, the republic known as the Orange Free State. 
Whittlesea is a small village in the Queenstown Division of Cape 
Colony, named after Sir Harry’s birthplace. 

Sir Harry Smith, although his name and achievements are 
little remembered at the present day in this country, will always 
be affectionately regarded by the Cape Colonists. Some of the 
oldest settlers, among whom are a good many Dutch farmers, 
still speak of their old Governor and High Commissioner with 
the greatest respect and affection, and cherish him warmly in 
their hearts. His military skill, his achievements in the old 
Kaffir Wars, his ceaseless energy, his extraordinary activity, and 
the genuine interest he manifested in the prosperity of the 
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Colony, won for him so far back as 1834-5, when he was plain 
Colonel Smith, chief of Sir Benjamin D’Urban’s staff in the 
desperate Kaffir War of that time, a lasting-place in their 
memories. The Boers admire and respect courage, and no more 
intrepid spirit than Sir Harry Smith’s ever burned in the breast 
of an Englishman. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Harry George Wakelyn Smith, baronet 
of Aliwal, Grand Cross of the Bath, Governor and High 
Commissioner at the Cape of Good Hope from 1847 to 1852, 
is a striking example of the success which was occasionally 
achieved in the British Army, even during the period of tho 
purchase system and of aristocratic tendencies, by a man sprung 
from the middle class, without influence and without important 
friends. From 1807 to 1859 Harry Smith was actively employed 
in the service of his country. Here are some of the principal 
engagements in which he smelt powder: Monte Video (1807), 

suenos Ayres, Vimiera, Corunna, the action of the Coa, Fuentes 
d’Onoro, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajos, Salamanca, Vittoria, Orthes, the 
battles of the Pyrenees, Toulouse, Bladensburg, capture of Wash- 
ington (1814), New Orleans, Fort Bowyer, Waterloo, the Kaflir 
War, 1834-35, Maharajpore (Gwalior campaign), Moodkee, Aliwal, 
Ferozeshah, Sobraon, Boomplaats, the Kaffir War 1851. Truly a 
magnificent list of services! No British soldier ever gained his 
successes and his position by harder fighting or more constant 
effort than the conqueror of Aliwal. Well may the Cape have 
been proud of so gallant a veteran. 

Harry Smith was born in the year 1787 at Whittlesea in the 
isle of Ely, where his father was in practice as a surgeon. He 
was one of a large family of whom eleven survived. He entered 
the army in 1805 as second lieutenant in the Rifle Brigade. In 
those days youngsters had plenty of opportunities of seeing war. 
In 1807 he was present at the siege, storming, and capture of 
Monte Video, in South America, afterwards taking part in the 
disastrous attack on Buenos Ayres under General Whitelock. 
After an expedition to Gothenburg, where, however, the troops 
were not landed, he was sent off to Spain, serving in the famous 
campaign under Sir Arthur Wellesley and Sir John Moore, and 
taking part in every action from the battle of Vimiera, 1808, to 
Corunna, 1809. In the latter year he returned to the Peninsula 
with Sir Arthur Wellesley and was severely wounded in General 
Crawfurd’s action on the Coa. This wound kept him out of the 
battle of Talavera, but before long he was again actively employed. 
He took part in the pursuit of Marshal Masséna from the lines of 
Lisbon, and was thereafter present at Fuentes d’Onoro, At the 
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siege and capture of Ciudad Rodrigo the young soldier greatly 
distinguished himself, as he did at the terrible storming of 
Badajos. Taking part in the glorious victories of Salamanca, 
Vittoria, and Orthes, the bloody fighting amid the Pyrenees, and 
the yet bloodier day of Toulouse, Harry Smith emerged, at the 
age of seven-and-twenty, at the close of the Peninsular campaign, 
a war-hardened veteran. 

He was to know little repose at this poriod of his life. With 
the cannon shots of Toulouse still sounding in his ears, Smith 
sailed for North America, where in August of the samo year, 1814, 
he assisted, under General Ross, in the battle of Bladensburg, and 
the remarkable assault upon and capture of Washington, the seat 
of the United States Government. He was now beginning to 
gain the eye of his superior officers, and his services during this 
brilliant feat of Ross’s had been so distinguished that Major 
Smith was sent home with the official despatches announcing the 
victory. Returning at once to America, he was appointed 
Military Secretary to General Sir Edward Pakenham, with 
whom he took part in the unsuccessful assault on New 
Orleans. This and Buenos Ayres were the only military actions 
of his life in which Smith had the misfortune to be on the losing 
side. His chief, Sir Edward Pakenham, brother-in-law of the 
Duke of Wellington, was mortally wounded in the attack, and the 
British troops thereafter retired and embarked for England. 
Before quitting North America Smith assisted in the siege and 
capture of Fort Bowyer, taken by Sir John Lambert. He now 
returned to Europe, and arrived in time to be present at the battle 
of Waterloo, where he acted as Assistant-Quartermaster-General 
to the Sixth Division. 

From the epoch-making victory of Waterloo there ensued a 
period of profound peace for British arms, During this time 
Harry Smith served as Deputy-Adjutant-General at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and in the West Indies. From the West Indies he was 
moved to the Cape, where in the Kaffir War of 1834-5, he was 
destined to see more fighting. Just at the close of 1834 the 
Amakosa Kaffirs, who had long been at feud with the British and 
Datch settlers of the Eastern Province of Cape Colony, made a 
determined and most disastrous incursion across the border. 
Fifteen thousand of these savage warriors swept into the Colony, 
plundering cattle, burning farmsteads, and murdering every 
white man, woman and child who fell into their hands, General 
Sir Benjamin D’Urban, another distinguished soldier of the 
Napoleonic wars, was at this time Governor at the Cape, and 
by him Harry Smith—by this time Colonel Smith, C.B.—was 
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dispatched to the frontier to raise forces and drive back the 
invasion. He was one of the finest horsemen of his time, and 
made an extraordinary ride from Cape Town to Graham’s Town, 
traversing 600 miles in six days. Sir Benjamin himself followed, 
and Colonel Smith became his Chief-of-the-Staff. The Kaffirs 
had retired with their plunder into their own country, a region 
abounding in dense bush, wild mountains, and deep and wooded 
kloofs and ravines. ‘To Hintsa, one of the principal Kaffir chiefs, 
had been entrusted the bulk of the cattle captured from the 
unfortunate colonists, and Colonel Smith was now directed to 
attack and scour his country. So well did the Colonel perform 
his task, that Hintsa, one of the craftiest of savages, sent in his 
son Kreli and a brother as hostages to the English camp, and 
himself surrendering, offered to guide a force under Colonel Smith 
to the place where the cattle were hidden. 

This was a cunning ruse on Hintsa’s part. He had been 
during nine days the guest of the English officer, and seems to 
have made up his mind to lead him and his force into a place 
where the troops could be safely attacked and cut off by his 
tribesmen. But Smith was too old a campaigner to be thus 
ambuscaded, and his measures were so taken that Hintsa, in 
despair, made a bolt for his liberty. He was riding a very fine 
horse, and, seizing an opportunity when the Colonel, who was 
close to him, had turned to look at his troops, set off at full 
gallop. The chief had had the most solemn warning from Colonel 
Smith that, at any attempt at escape or treachery, he would be 
shot, and Smith, now drawing his pistol, pressed after him, and, 
urging his good horse close up to Hintsa, covered the Chief and 
pulled trigger. The pistol snapped and missed fire, as did a 
second which the Colonel drew from his other holster, Not to be 
baulked, Harry Smith reached the Chief, and, while Hintsa 
lunged at him with his assegai, struck him on the head. It was 
an ineffectual blow, and the Colorel, flinging his weapon at the 
flying Kaffir, inflicted a slight wound, which, however, had only 
the effect of redoubling the Chiet’s desperate efforts to escape. 
Once again Colonel Smith spurred his horse up to the fugitive, 
and, seizing him by the collar of his kaross, flung him from his 
eaddle. Smith’s horse, however, could not be checked in its 
headlong career, and, the Colonel shooting past, Hintsa, although 
he had sustained a heavy fall, instantly picked himself up and 
hurled an assegai at his opponent. The spear missed Colonel 
Smith by a few inches, and Hintsa at once turned and fled down 
the ravine which here formed the bank of the Xebeka River. He 
was pursued and after a desperate defence shot dead by Mr. 
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G. Southey, a well-known Colonist. After the death of Hintsa, 
the war was actively prosecuted, and, in September, 1835, the 
last of the Kaffir Clans, west of the Kei River, made their 
submission. 

In 1840, Smith was appointed Adjutant-General to the forces 
in India. Disturbances arose in Central India, in connection with 
the succession to the territory of the great feudatory prince, the 
Maharajah Scindia, and Smith took an important part in the 
decisive battle of Maharajpore. For his services in this cam- 
paign he was created a K.C.B. Two years later the British 
entered upon their struggle with the formidable Sikh power. At 
the victory of Moodkee, fought on the 18th December, 1815, 
Sir Harry Smith, who commanded a division under Sir Hugh 
Gough, so greatly distinguished himself as to receive the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament. Then followed the desperate two 
days’ fighting at Ferozeshah, where Sir Harry was again present. 
On the 28th January, 1846, followed the battle of Aliwal, with 
which the name of Sir Harry Smith will always be associated. 
Sir Harry was in command of the British Army, and fully justi- 
fied the confidence reposed in him by the Commander-in-Chief 
in India.* 


“In this glorious and decisive action,” wrote Sir Henry Hardinge in 
his General Order, ‘‘the enemy’s infantry were dislodged from every 
position and village they attempted to hold, by rapid charges at the point 
of the bayonet. Their horsemen were driven from every point of the 
field by repeated charges, in which the superior valour of the European 
and native cavalry was most conspicuous, and the artillery, moving with 
its accustomed celerity, was always well in front, directing its fire with 
precision and effect. The result of these noble efforts of the three arms 
. .. in which the valour and discipline of the troops were happily com- 
bined with the skill of the commander, has been the signal defeat of the 
enemy, who was driven across the river (Sutlej) with great loss, his camp 
being captured, and fifty-two pieces of artillery remaining in the hands 
of the victors.” 


On the 10th February, Sir Harry Smith, having by a rapid 
march joined forces with Sir Hugh Gough and Sir Henry 
Hardin ge, took a leading part in the decisive victory of Sobraon, 
which ended the war. 

For these services, and especially for his victory at Aliwal, 
Sir Harry Smith was created a Baronet. He received the Graad 
Cross of the Bath, the Freedom of the City of London, the thanks 


* The Sikhs had an enormous numerical advantage, Runjoor Singh, 
their leader, commanding a force of 19,000 men, with sixty guns, as 
against the 11,000 British and native troops, and thirty guns, under Sir 
Harry Smith. 
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of the East India Company, and, once more, the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament. In the House of Commons Sir Robert Peel 
delivered the eulogy in a striking speech :— 


“Sir,” he said, “of the battle itself I will not speak. The victory was 
most complete. It is so well described by the gallant officer who achieved 
it that I will not weaken the effects of his description. But, Sir, what 
have been the services of that gallant officer? These events add a new 
lustre to his past history (loud cheers). He was at the storming and 
capture of Monte Video; he was at the assault on Buenos Ayres; he 
served in the Peninsula from the battle of Vimiera to Corunna; he was 
wounded in Crawfurd’s action on the Coa; he was in the actions of 
Fuentes d’Onoro; at the siege of Ciudad Rodrigo; at the siege of 
Badajoz; at Salamanca, at Vittoria, at Orthes; at the battles of the 
Pyrenees and Toulouse; at Washington, New Orleans, and Waterloo 
(loud and continuous cheering), What a series of gallant services! How 
rejoiced Iam that there should be an opportunity, through these signal 
successes, of bringing before the view of a grateful country a long life of 
military exertions and an unbroken series of military honours!” 


Returning to England, Sir Harry Smith received the honour 
of ‘the Colonelcy of the Rifle Brigade. He was now a popular 
hero, full in the public eye, and a year later, in September 1847, 
was appointed Governor of the Cape of Good Hope and High 
Commissioner for South Africa—oflices which he held until 1852. 
No Governor was ever more welcomed by the Cape Colonists than 
Sir Harry Smith. His recent services in India added not a little 
to his popularity. But he had to deal with a difficult situation. 
He was armed with wide powers, and, hastening to the Eastern 
Province, extended the British frontier to the Kei River and 
pushed the north-eastern boundary of the Cape to the Orange. 
He now travelled northward into the country where the emigrant 
Dutch farmers were settling themselves after quitting Cape 
Colony in their great trek. After a survey of the situation, he 
proclaimed the territory British, under the title of the Orange 
River Sovereignty, and there can be no doubt that, if his efforts 
had been properly backed, his policy followed, and his views 
upheld, we should have had no Orange Free State to struggle 
with during the present war. Sir Harry had many friends among 
the Dutch farmers between the Orange and the Vaal, men who 
had fought under his command in the old Kaffir war. 

But there were also many discontented spirits, who viewed the 
extension of British influence in those regions with intense disgust. 
Among these the well-known Boer leader, Andries Pretorius, had 
no great difficulty in stirring up insurrection. Sir Harry Smith 
had not been long back in Cape Town before he received tidings 
that the malcontent farmers were in arms and that British 
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officials at Bloemfontein and elsewhere in the Sovereignty had 
been driven over the Orange into Cape Colony. Sir Harry Smith 
was now over sixty years of age, but with characteristic energy he 
hastened north to Colesberg, a frontier garrison town, collected 
troops and crossed the Orange. Pretorius and his men met him 
at Boomplaats on the 29th August, 1848. Each side mustered 
some 600 men. A severe action followed, in which the Boers, 
after fighting in their usual manner behind rocks, boulders, and 
walls, were driven from one strong position to another, and finally 
completely routed. Sir Harry Smith had his foot grazed and his 
horse wounded, and the British casualties amounted to 50 killed 
and wounded, a heavier loss than the Boers themselves sustained. 
From Boomplaats, thus fought in 1848, the British were destined 
to gain no further victory against the Boers until the actions of 
Talana Hill and Elands-laagte in October 1899. They had, 
indeed, for well-nigh a score of years, to sit beneath the dark 
shadow of the defeats of Lang’s Nek, Ingogo River and Majuba 
Hill. 

Sir Harry Smith commanded during the long and troublesome 
Kaflir War of 1851-52. I]l-supplied with troops, he did all that 
was capable of being done with the means at his disposal and 
was slowly but surely breaking down the obstinate resistance 
of the Amakosa and other tribes. The Home Government, how- 
ever, with that fatal lack of judgment and consideration which 
they have too often displayed in South African affairs, thought 
it expedient to recall Sir Harry, who was succeeded by Sir 
George Cathcart in the Governorship of the Cape in March 1852. 
The veteran quitted South Africa with the respect, sympathy, 
and affection of all Cape Colonists. On his return home he acted 
as standard-bearer at the funeral of his old chief, the Duke 
of Wellington. Sir Harry Smith saw no more active service, but 
commanded in various districts at home till 1859. Ho died 
in the year 1860, after being little more than twelve months 
out of harness. Sir Harry and Lady Smith left no children, and 
the general’s baronetcy and other honours died with him. Lady 
Smith died in 1872. 

In person Sir Harry Smith was short in stature and spare in 
figure, with a frame of iron. Whother in the saddle or as a 
pedestrian, he was capable of extraordinary feats of endurance 
and activity. At Gothenburg in 1808 he defeated three British 
regiments at long jumping, covering 19 fect 4 inches, a fine leap 
for those days. He was distinguished by a profusion of crisp 
curling hair, which, even to his latest days, when his locks had 
become snow-white, remained to him. His features were strong, 
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handsome and aquiline, Possessed of fiery and indomitable 
energy, his temper was at times difficult of restraint. At the 
action of Boomplaats, when the Boer bullets flew thick about 
him, Sir Harry’s language, it is said, resembled somewhat that 
of our troops who are reported to have sworn so terribly in 
Flanders. As with most veterans who had served with Welling- 
ton, he was a stickler for military etiquette. In the Kaflir 
War of 1834-5, when irregular troops were much employed, 
odd scenes occasionally happened. A corps of Grahamstown 
Volunteers was drawn up and paraded before Colonel Smith, then 
Chief of the Staff. As he passed down the ranks, one of the men 
touched his hat. “ None of your d—d politeness in the ranks, sir,” 
was the response of Sir Harry. In spite of occasional choleric 
outbursts—still not quite unknown, if all one hears be true, among 
Commanding Officers—Sir Harry Smith was a man of great good 
nature and generosity, wonderfully popular wherever he went, 
whether among Boers, Africans, British colonists, natives of India, 
or the divers races among whom, in many different lands, he 
moved. 

The autobiography of Sir Harry Smith recently published by 
Mr. Murray,* gives many graphic and interesting details of a 
career of which hitherto far too little had been known. The 
narrative may be styled a true romance of war, exhibiting the most 
wonderful fire, courage, vivacity, and high spirits. The more 
serious portions justify the high encomiums of the Duke of 
Wellington and reveal Sir Harry as a born soldier, fitted by his 
talents and his vast experience to undertake successfully the 
highest commands. His victory of Aliwal, so highly praised by 
the great Duke, was undoubtedly the masterpiece of the Sutlej 
campaign of 1846. 

One of the most romantic incidents of an extraordinarily 
romantic career was Sir Harry Smith’s marriage. After the 
storming of Badajos in 1812 two Spanish ladies, sisters, sought 
safety in the British lines. They had been roughly handled by 
the infuriated British troops, their earrings had been torn from 
their ears, and they were faint and bleeding. Among our officers 
they found safe retreat. The younger of these ladies, Juana de 
los Dolores de Leon, a beautiful girl of fourteen, attracted the 
sympathy and love of Captain Harry Smith, and, after the briefes! 
of wooings, the pair were married. Juana Smith shared with her 
husband the fatigues and dangers of the rest of that wonderful 
Peninsular Campaign, and during the remainder of his long and 

* ‘Autobiography of Lieut.-General Sir Harry Smith, G.O.B.,’ etc. 
Edited by G. O. Moore Smith, M.A, Murray, 1901. 
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stirring career proved the most devoted of wives. On the day 
of Waterloo she rode sixty miles in search of her husband, having 
heard that he was lying on the field of battle. Juana Smith was 
a great favourite of the Duke of Wellington, as indeed she was 
of the entire British army in the Peninsula. At the battle of 
Maharajpore, in the Gwalior Campaign of 18413, writes Sir 
Harry, 


“ Juana was under a heavy cannonade with Lady Gough, Miss Gough and 
a Mrs. Curtis on their elephants. Juana had the command of Amazons, 
and as she was experienced and they young, her command was anything 
but satisfactory.” 


Sir Harry’s devotion to this heroic woman is shown in a long 
series of letters written to her at Cape Town from the field during 
the Kaffir War of 1834-35. These letters, which form an appendix 
tv the autobiography, seem to have escaped the notice of reviewers. 
They are full of interest and reveal admirable glimpses of Sir 
Harry’s life and character. On the 7th May, 1835, he thus 
writes : 


“Oh, how I see you now, I think, at Government House in your fancy 
dress .. . the remembrance of our youthful days and what you have 
gone through with me, brought back by the costume; all the room 
admiring you and your dress, and in that room one heart in which the 
universal admiration is concentrated, because he knows that love of a 
woman is his own, and knows what others do not—the qualities of her 
mind, the generosity of her heart, the superiority of her character, void 
of all littleness, the strength of mind of a noble-hearted man, the soft 
feelings and affection of the most delicate of her sex. 


‘Yet are Spain’s maids no race of Amazons, 
But framed for all the witching arts of love.’ 


I sce you thus dressed at dinner. How I watch you sometimes when 1 
sec you animated, your dear bosom heaving, your eyes flashing fire, whilst 
with a heart of innocence and joy you are recounting some of our old 
campaigning stories, and the listeners wonder that a creature so delicately 
framed could have endured such awful fatigue, and for one so unworthy 
of her. Oh, God bless her!” 


These letters from Kaffraria are often full of the wildest spirits 
and the oddest fun. They are usually written day by day, although 
Colonel Smith was at this time up to his eyes in the hard work 
of a frontier campaign. 


“I wish you could see me,” he says, from his camp near Fort Willshire. 
“It is very delightful to unbend and not act always the great man, 
although I assure you we laugh in camp sometimes famously. I almost 
kill Hallifax at some of my roar-outs to the soldiers. Yesterday morning, 
just before daylight in Fort Willshire, I desired his bugler to blow the 
‘rouse,’ which you well remember, He said he did not know it. ‘D—— 
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you, sir, blow something!’ So he blew up a quadrille and I began to 
dance. I thought Hallifax would have laughed till he died. What a 
burlesque upon our school of war!” 


Smith’s fiery activity seems to have been familiar to all his 
brother officers, from the Duke of Wellington downwards. In 
this same Kaffir War his Chief, Sir Benjamin D’Urban, another 
Peninsular veteran, remarks :— 


“* Well, have you sent the sketch of yourself to Mrs. Smith?’* ‘Oh, yes.’ 
‘Do you know what Michell says?’ ‘No, sir.’ ‘Why, that if he could get 
you to stand still for one minute, he could make a perfect likeness of you.’ 
‘ By G——, sir! I have no time to stand still.’ ‘I believe you,’ said the 
old boy. ‘ You have not stood still.” And he shook my hand.” 


The talent of the Iron Duke’s officers (and soldiers) for 
swearing as well as fighting seems to have been truly remarkable. 
None of them, not even the Duke himself, escaped the infection. 
The late Sir Theophilus Shepstone relates a ludicrous story 
of this ineradicable habit : 


“Sir Harry,” he says, “always read part of the service on Sunday 
morning at Grahamstown, and was so particular that all should come 
that he imposed a fine of half-a-crown on every absentee. He read 
extremely well, and was very proud of it. One Sunday a dog came into 
the room when service was going on, and began to create a disturbance. 
Sir Harry stood it for a little while, then, in the middle of a prayer, said 
euddenly, ‘Take that d——d dog away!’ after which he continued his 
prayer in the same tone as before.” 


Sir Harry was passionately fond of horses and indeed of 
all animals and field sports. In the Peninsula he whipped 
in to a pack of harriers and kept innumerable greyhounds. 
After Waterloo, during the occupation of France, he divided 
a tract of country with the Duke, and both maintained foxhounds. 
His celebrated Arab horse Aliwal, which carried the veteran in all 
the battles of the Gwalior and Sikh Campaigns, was in hig 
possession for eighteen years. While in command of the Northern 
District, writes the daughter of Sir Harry’s aide-de-camp, Major 
Payne— 

‘*My mother used to tell us that on the anniversary of the battle of 
Aliwal, when there was always a full-dress dinner at the General’s house, 
some one would propose Aliwal’s health, and Sir Harry would order him 
to be sent for. The groom would lead the beautiful oreature all round 
the dinner-table, glittering with plate, lights, uniforms and brilliant 
dresses, and he would be quite quiet, only giving a snort now and then, 





* This was a sketch of Sir Harry, drawn by Major Michell, an excellent 
amateur artist. 
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though, when his health had been drunk and the groom had led him out, 
you could hear him on the gravel outside, prancing and capering.” 


Sir Harry Smith lies buried at Whittlesea Church, in his 
native village. A memorial chapel, always known as “ Sir Harry’s,” 
marks his resting-place. No Englishman ever served his country 
with a greater, a braver, or a more single-hearted devotion than 
this war-worn veteran. Few warriors indeed have taken their 
part more gallantly—he served from the age of eighteen to the 
age of seventy-two—in so many or such historic engagements. 


H. A. Brypen. 
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From Evening to Corning. 


Carrer I. 


Arrer she had said she did hope there would be a few more days’ 
skating—they had had so little—and remarked how nice the floor 
was for dancing on, and commented on the excellence of the 
band, she began to think it odd that he did not make some 
remark. 

It was a large ball given by an Artists’ Club, and she had been 
introduced to this young man on her entry by an elderly white- 
haired individual whom she presumed to be some distinguished 
patron of the Club whom, probably, she had met at last year’s 
ball. Just then there was such a roar of brass instruments that 
she had not even caught the young man’s name; but he had 
visibly started at the mention of hers. Then she had understood 
him to say that as he did not dance the Pas de Quatre, perhaps 
she would not object to sitting it out. ‘The man was tall, young 
and graceful, and looked as though he could dance anything by 
instinct ; but of course she said she did not object. As she 
seated herself beside him in the comparatively silent passage she 
wondered why he had started on hearing her name. She told 
herself with some amusement that till now she had not had the 
pleasure of knowing that there was anything in her name to make 
anyone start. 

After another dead pause she roused herself, and taking up her 
pretty fan, which in its ethereal daintiness so perfectly matched 
her dress, fell back on the weather. She observed that there had 
been a great deal of rain, and that in her opinion the Hampstead 
roads compared badly with those in other suburbs of London. 
He bowed, and once more studied the floor in silence. 

She recollected a picture, in an old Punch, portraying a some- 
what similar scene. “ Now let us talk of something else” were 
the words put into the girl’s mouth, and a most appropriate 
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remark for the present occasion, thought she, with the flicker of 
a smile on her lips. She was a beautiful girl; not merely pretty, 
but one as to the existence of whose beauty there could be no two 
opinions, and she was frankly surprised at such a show of in- 
difference from any partner. 

However, she was also far too intelligent not to see the amusing 
side of a situation—and the idea occurred to her of surprising 
him into saying something. So, softly shifting into a position 
still more restful, she remarked that she had quite missed the 
fogs this winter. They were now classic, and should feel it a 
duty to come. Then she went on to say that travelling by the 
Metropolitan Railway was invariably delightful. Her profile 
was turned towards him as she sat there, the picture of every- 
thing ingenuous, toying with her airy fan; and she was well 
aware that he glanced at her sharply more than once, and seemed 
to hesitate, But he merely murmured something indistinct, in 
answer,—which might have been construed into contradiction or 
assent just as she chose. 

She had the reputation of being particularly amiable, but 
time passed slowly and resentment began to mingle with the 
amusement she could not but feel. If she had chosen to exert 
herself she might perhaps have forced some sort of life into the 
conversation, but she made up her mind indignantly that that 
was his part—not hers. She glanced at him. His fine profile 
was still boyish, yet there were unmistakable lines of suffering 
about the mouth, and he was deadly pale. With an entire 
revulsion of feeling she jumped to the sudden conclusion that he 
was ill; and on the impulse of the moment—she had recently 
had a terrible time of it herself and did not wait to consider— 
she asked him eagerly and compassionately whether he had 
toothache. He did start then, and flashing his dark eyes round 
upon her, looked, for a long instant, into her face. Turning 
away abruptly, he flushed and faltered, yet on the instant 
gathering himself together, sat stiffly erect and replied with 
peculiar distinctness that he was glad to inform her he suffered 
very little from pains connected with his teeth. 

If there still lingered about him something of boyhood, she 
was undoubtedly a mere girl—and she flushed too, and in un- 
deniable wrath asserted her dignity by the most uncompromising 
of miens. And she told herself that of all the dull young men 
she had ever met, this was the dullest. And although this was 
only her second season, she had met, she added somewhat grimly 
—plenty. 

She rose and they solemnly returned to the ball-room, In 
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the doorway he made a quick step forward, and to her great 
surprise abruptly faced her. There was some pain, great pride, 
and much embarrassment on his strikingly handsome counten- 
ance; but there was no impertinence. As she gazed at him in 
astonishment, his resolve for a moment seemed to waver. 

“Mrs. Valentine Heskwith,” he said at last; “it was through 
an entire mistake—a misapprehension on my part, that I was 
introduced to you to-night, and have troubled you with my 
presence. Madam, I wish you to know this—and to assure you 
that the mistake shall never be repeated.” 

Then, before she had had time to open her lips, or collect her 
thoughts, he turned away and rapidly disappeared, just as her 
next partner claimed her. 

All through the rest of the evening and far into the night, 
after she had gone home, she tortured herself, through alternate 
fits of imlignation and merriment, by imagining replies which 
would have been both crushing and to the point. No, one thing 
was very certain, the mistake should not be repeated. What an 
extraordinary incident! And what a most objectionably out- 
spoken young man! 

The best part of the whole thing of course was that she was 
not Mrs, Heskwith. 


Cuapter II, 


Suz was the only child of an Indian civilian, Frederick Maine, 
who had recently retired and come home to settle with his 
daughter. She was called Winifred. 

But she knew Mrs, Valentine Heskwith, or at any rate a 
Mrs, Valentine Heskwith, the wife of a wealthy shipowner, 
particularly well. They had been inseparable school friends in 
London, and afterwards in Paris, and fate had again brought 
them close to each other in London. Mrs. Heskwith, when 
Lilian Turner, had had her home in the north of England, and 
on her marriage to a man much older than herself, it had seemed 
as though the better part of her days were to be spent in that 
portion of the country. Mr. Heskwith, however, had removed to 
London, and finally to Hampstead. So these two, whose lives 
had run so much together during early years, had been able to 
resume their intimate fiiendship. Winifred Maine and Lilian 
Turner, in the little school world in Paris, had been idolised for 
their striking beauty and buoyant spirits; and here they now 
attracted much of the old affectionate admiration, 
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Winifred Maine awoke in the clear cold light of a frosty 
February morning, vaguely wondering what had occurred to 
make her unwilling to throw off slumber. Summer to be sure 
was shortly coming—but there was nothing disagreeable in that. 
There was certainly nothing wrong with her father. Lilian—as 
the name came airily flitting into these musings, Winifred’s 
eyes opened with a flash, and she sat upright against the pillows, 
staring blankly across the room. ‘“ Mrs. Valentine Heskwith, 
it was through an entire mistake that I was introduced to you,” 
Mrs. Heskwith! Good heavens, what did it all mean? 

Her father had still been poring over a detective novel on her 
return last night, a form of literature very popular with him 
in his days of retirement, and he had listened to the story with 
amusement, and given his verdict on the mystery after deliberate 
thought. She had been informed, to her surprise, that the old 
man of the white hair and benevolent blue eyes had not intro- 
duced her as Mrs. Valentine Heskwith, but properly in her own 
name. “ How could that be to begin with, when I don’t even 
know him?” she demanded. “But you admitted just now that 
you in some way dimly connected his venerable countenance with 
a brief acquaintanceship of last year,” retorted he. Of course 
Winifred explained that she had never for a moment thought 
anything so definite as that. But he would hear no more—that, 
said he, was settled; and he then went on evolving more sur- 
prising deductions with eyes closed, and a smile half-humorous, 
half-obstinate playing under his grey moustache, his long form 
comfortably ensconced in an old lounge chair, till Winifred, 
having finished her soup, arose in haste, declaring that she 
would listen to no more. “And mind you, my dear, don’t 
mention the matter to Mrs. Heskwith,” Mr. Maine called after 
his daughter as she bade him a laughing good night and dis- 
appeared through the doorway. “ You're not very old yet, but 
old enough, I hope, to know better than to try to help another 
woman in difficulties.” It was such an audacious speech that 
she came back, as he had anticipated, and delighted him by an 
indignant denial of the possibility that Lilian Heskwith should 
have any “ dilliculties,” 

But thinking over his first suggestion this morning, she began 
to wonder whether after all he might not be right. Certainly 
there had been a clash of instruments when the introduction was 
made; and digging deeply into her recollections, she fancied that 
“Mrs. Valentine Heskwith” had assuredly sounded in her ears, 
from somewhere about them. Lilian was not at the ball, but 
had thought of going; and there were people whom her husband 
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had suggested she should join, standing quite near. Considering 
that she herself had failed to catch the young man’s name, it 
was not impossible that, with the noise of the music and general 
confusion, the mistake as to hers had arisen. 

“Tt was a mistake that I asked you to dance with me... I 
wish you to know this.” The man’s dark eyes seemed again to 
he fastened on her with the expression—proud, scornful and 
pathetic—which had even in that short moment moved her in 
spite of her surprise. Well, after all, had she not known Lilian 
Heskwith so intimately, she supposed she would have been forced 
to come to the conclusion that the whole thing hinged on some 
hidden page in Mrs, Heskwith’s past. But she knew that was 
not so. With that look of profound sagacity which, in the very 
young, is so amusing to the old, she told herself sae knew the 
whole of Lilian’s young life, and that in it there were no secrets. 

The Heskwiths lived some little distance away, but in the 
course of the morning Winifred walked to their house. She 
opened the door herself and bounded unceremoniously upstairs, 
fon glancing in her bright eyes, “ Lilian, Lilian,” she called, 
and stood breathlessly waiting for an instant in silence. <A great 
gleam of light was shining through an oriel window and enveloped 
her in its ethereal glow. Mrs. Heskwith put her head out of the 
drawing-room door at the end of a long passage, and broke into 
exclamations of delight. What happy fate had enabled Winifred 
to come go early? She was arranging flowers, and she just now 
dramatically adjured the walls to say whether there was any 
more fitting person on earth than Winifred Maine to help her. 
Besides, she added more soberly, there must be so much to tell 
about the ball. Winifred’s long fur boa had got caught, in her 
haste, round the bannisters. 

“Come, Winifred, be quick,” Mrs. Heskwith cried, standing 
laughing, with her white hands full of lilies, “ you will be sure 
to forget half of what I want you to tell me.” 

“Tam coming,” Winifred answered, with ominous meaning. 

There was a fire burning in the bright beautiful drawing-room, 
end the packing-case in which Mrs. Heskwith’s flowers had come 
lay in the middle of the carpet. “Mrs. Valentine Heskwith,” 
said Winifred, in a sepulchral tone, sitting bolt upright in an 
arm-chair, “it was through an entire mistake—a misapprehen- 
sion on my part—that I was introduced to you to-night and have 
troubled you with my presence. Madam, I wish you to know 
this, and to assure you that the mistake shall never be repeated.” 

Mrs. Heskwith had resumed her occupation of arranging lilies 
in a shallow bowl, and the operation was a difficult one, 
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“You're not going out of your mind, Winifred, I suppose? ” 
was all she said, without even looking up, and merely motioning 
Winifred towards a huge bunch of violets lying neglected on 
the floor. 

“This is, of course, a free country,” pursued Winifred, “ and 
s0, Lilian, you have happily a right to keep what you choose 
to yourself. But betwixt friends such as we are there might 
be confidence. And besides, under the circumstances I have 
some right to demand an explanation. Lilian, who is he?” 

The last lily would not stick in. Mrs. Heskwith looked the 
picture of despair. 

“Tf I were to break off a little bit, I wonder——” she murmured. 

“Who is he, Lilian?” cried Winifred again. 

“Who is who?” she retorted vaguely, peering about her bowl. 
“Tf you mean to ask who took me in to dinner last night, it was 
old Mr. Bogle. Winifred, do get on with those violets.” 

Winifred regarded her grimly. The flowers, she suspected, 
would lie all fo-..rn by-and-by. A kitten was sporting with a 
cork in the adjacent passage, and the young lady reflected that 
for the first time—it was a reflection much to her credit—she 
fully appreciated the possibilities of the pastime. Then, with 
a change of tactics, rapid as any which could suggest itself 
to the little animal without, she suddenly started to her feet 
and forcibly dragging Lilian ont of reach of the flowers, told her 
the story in plain words and without any further preamble. 

And the lilies did indeed lie neglected enough now. If 
Winifred’s father really believed what he pretended to believe, 
it was a pity he could not have seen the amazement depicted 
on Mrs. Heskwith’s pale sweet face and in her luminous dark 
eyes. She was astounded—at first even agitated and a little hurt. 

“Winifred, I know no such person. What can he mean? It 
is horrible. I have done absolutely nothing to make any one 
hate me. You know that I would do nothing to make any one 
hate me,” she protested, rising and looking down on her friend’s 
laughing countenance with a lip that slightly trembled. 

“But you are not looking at it as you shonld. You are 
missing the point of everything,” cried Winifred, astonished and 
hilarious. So they went on for a little while, a little in the dark 
as to each other’s thoughts, as, at times, the best of friends will 
be. Mrs, Heskwith, however, screamed with delight on hearing 
of Winifred’s inquiry as to the toothache. 

“T should never have thought of anything so clever,” she said. 

“But I meant it,” answered Winifred, suddenly sobered. “You 
don’t know how ill he looked.” 
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Finally, they both arrived at the conclusion that, whatever the 
mystery might be, the benevolent old gentleman who took upon 
himself to make the introduction was responsible for much of the 
awkwardness of last night’s situation. 

“T’m glad it couldn't have been Mr. Bogle,” observed Lilian 
thoughtfully. ‘ He was old but nice, and we made great friends. 
In fact, Winifred, he was very nice. When we left the dining- 
room he thanked me so prettily—in an old-world way—for my 
conversation, and said he trusted we might meet again before 
long.” 

“Which, I suppose, you did later on in the drawing-room,” 
laughed Winifred. 

In the dining-room Mr. Heskwith was waiting for them. As 
his eyes rested with a smile on Winifred, she felt a strange thrill 
which she could not at the moment account for. This was not 
the first time by many hundreds that she had met Mr. Heskwith. 
“When I heard all the laughter in the drawing-room,” he said, 
“T knew who was here.” 

“Oh, Val, she has been telling me such a strange story,” his 
wife cried ; “ Winifred, you must let him hear it—just as you 
told it to me.” 

Winifred, seating herself at the table, glanced quickly up at 
Mr. Heskwith’s grave face and deep set eyes, and felt a little 
alarmed. She liked Mr. Heskwith; but still she had always 
wondered at Lilian’s temerity in marrying him, and did not know 
how Mrs. Heskwith could bring herself to call such a formidable 
personage Val. 

“‘ Let me see, where shall I begin,” she said dubiously. 

“ At the beginning, of course,” replied Mr. Heskwith. 

She did so. Mr. Heskwith did not sit down to luncheon with 
them, but stood before the fireplace. He was amused at the 
account of the interview in the passage; one thing was very 
certain, said he, Winifred should never be his partner when he 
began to go in for dancing. He persisted in interrupting the 
story with much semi-paternal badinage. Then she related what 
had happened at the ball-room door; repeating the young man’s 
speech word for word. Mr. Heskwith started, and for a moment 
gazed at her in surprise. 

“You mean to say that he mistook you for Lilian?” he 
exclaimed. 

“That is the only thing we can suppose,” Winifred answered. 

“And you are certain, positively certain, that you cannot in 
any way identify the man?” he pursued, turning abruptly to 
his wife. 
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“Oh, Val, absolutely certain,” she answered almost reproach- 
fully. 

And then Winifred realised that her instinct had spoken truly. 
She had felt that Mr. Heskwith would not like her story, and he 
certainly did not. The incident was so odd as to be almost 
incredible, he remarked somewhat harshly. It was probably some 
insolent joke, and in that case the man of course could not have 
been a gentleman. 

“Mr. Heskwith, he was a gentleman,” retorted Winifred, with 
a good deal of heat. Probably she would have said more, but a 
curious change of expression passed over Mr. Heskwith’s face, 
and after a momentary pause he made a delve for his newspaper, 
and looking haggard and old crossed the room to a window seat, 
where he sat down, half concealed by a curtain. Mr, Heskwith 
sat in silence for so long that the friends almost forgot his 
presence in discussing a chrysanthemum show which had taken 
place the week before. 

“You can think of nobody the young man was even the least 
like,” asked Lilian, suddenly reverting to the old subject. 

“Yes, I have thought now of someone whom he resembles a 
little,” Winifred answered, “a very little.” 

“Who was it,” demanded Mrs, Heskwith with eagerness. 

Winifred hesitated. It was to be supposed that Mr. Heskwith 
had recovered his equanimity ; but there he still sat, grave and 
immovable, 

“T think he is a little like Mr, Heskwith,” she answered quietly. 

Mr. Heskwith threw down his newspaper and looked at them. 
He came slowly across the room and stood beside his wife’s chair. 
There was something so unusual in his whole appearance that, 
dropping her knife and fork, Lilian started round exclaiming that 
he was ill, 

“Lilian, will you leave me alone just for a minute with your 
friend,” he said in alow tone. “I will tell you all afterwards ; it 
is because I find it more difficult to speak before you. You do 
not mind ?” 

His face was pale; his chest rose and fell in strong agitation. 
Lilian looked up at him in the greatest astonishment. The sun- 
shine and firelight played together about the silver covers on the 
daintily set table, throwing a bold glow over Mrs, Heskwith’s 
fragile beauty, and bringing rich gleams of colour out of her dark 
red dress. 

“T will go, of course,” she said, rising hastily. 

“You do not mind?” he asked again, following her to the door, 
and laying his hand on her arm. 
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“T know that you will explain to me, Val,” she said a little 
tremulously, and throwing a swift soft glance back at him. Just 
in that moment of surprise and agitation it seemed to her as if 
she were standing alone with him in the midst of a desolate 
world. 

He came back and seated himself opposite Winifred. The 
astonishment of last night had been nothing to what she 
felt now. 

“Will you tell me again what this man is like?” said Mr. 
Heskwith abruptly. 

She did it as clearly as her nervousness would permit. “ Mr. 
Heskwith—there is something wrong,” she ended in agitation. 

“You can tell me nothing more than this,” he interposed, 
evidently strongly moved. “Did he say nothing as to his 
occupation or plans for the future? Is it possible that any 
trifling remark of that sort may have escaped your memory?” 

She shook her head vigorously. ‘He did not say one word 
more than I have repeated to you. Oh, Mr. Heskwith, Mr. 
Heskwith, what is wrong?” 

He paused long before answering. It was as though he had 
forgotten the very presence of the astonished girl. But at last 
he pushed back his chair with a heavy sigh. 

‘“‘Of course you have nothing more to tell. Had I taken time 
to think I should have known that you would certainly repeat 
all, or leave all unsaid. Winifred, that man who expressed regret 
for his supposed introduction to my wife—is my own brother.” 

She checked the exclamation of surprise on her lips, noting the 
spasm of pain which shot across his forehead as he spoke. 

“Lilian never told me that you had one.” 

“She did not know. His name until lately awoke such a 
painful train of recollections that I never had the courage to 
mention it. Yet for the past three months not a day has gone 
by without my thinking of telling her. Everything has been 
done too during these three months to find him. I had a brother 
very much younger than myself. I had been to him father, 
brother and friend, from his childhood; and when the proper 
time arrived I gave him a partnership in my business. A few 
years ago I believed myself to have made the terrible discovery 
that he was defrauding the firm. The evidence was strong 
against him, I never knew stronger circumstantial evidence, and 
although he denied everything I sent him from me, vowing never 
tosee him again. Winifred, three months ago it was unexpectedly 
proved to me that I had been wrong, that the frauds were the 
work of another, since dead; and that my brother was an 
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innocent man. Can you wonder that I have been seeking him in 
every quarter of the globe, or that I am agitated now?” 

He was looking at her through a mist of tears. 

She turned swiftly towards him and stretched out her hand 
with a little gesture of pity. 

“You must soon find him now,” she said brokenly, “all will be 
well.” 

“Tt is much—much to know that he is living and near me, I 
thank God for it. Yes, it will be easy now to find him. And I 
who have been looking for him in South America! Nevertheless, 
South America was not the only area of my search, and I cannot 
but think he must have seen some of the many advertisements I 
inserted ; incomprehensible to others, but intelligible to him. 
He is young to be so implacable ; he vowed he would never speak 
to me again, and I suppose he has resolved to keep his vow. It 
is his turn now to be merciless.” 

“He will not continue implacable,” she said. “ You will find 
him and he will listen to you, or I—I may meet your brother. I 
should not rest until I have brought him to you.” 

He smiled wearily. 

“ What! in the maze of London streets, Winifred? It sounds 
even more hopeless, does it not, than the proverbial needle in a 
haystack? Good-bye.” 


Cuapter III. 


Wuen Winifred was crossing the hall, occupied with many 
thoughts, she became conscious that her father was calling loudly 
to her from the library. She went in and found him at his 
writing table, surrounded by sheets of foreign paper, very ani- 
mated, with a grim light in his sparkling grey eyes, and a look of 
keen enjoyment on his spare, humorous countenance, 

“Come in! My dear, whilst you have been day-dreaming the 
hours away I have advanced several chapters towards the un- 
ravelling of that mysterious romance of yours. Well, I said last 
night that you had been introduced in your own name, and that 
the name of Mrs. Valentine Heskwith had come buzzing from 
somewhere else round the band platform; but in saying that, I 
altogther overlooked the existence of an interfering old busy-body 
called Bogle. Why in the world do you start? Is the name 
already familiar to you, or is it merely that a mysterious intuition 
warns you, as it did every Indian civilian within a thousand miles 
of him, that he was at the bottom of everything which puzzled 
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everybody, from Calcutta to Bombay? The moment I saw Bogle 
at the club this morning, I recollected your benevolent old 
gentleman of the white hair and blue eyes, and knew where I 
was. He was occupied with a London Directory and a glass of 
cold water, and when I went over and sat down beside him, he 
smiled blandly and forthwith buttonholed me—a thing, my child, 
he never effected before, and never in this life shall again. He 
had met at dinner a most charming Mrs. Valentine Heskwith, 
but had afterwards gone on to a ball, where she, too, had presently 
arrived, and seeing a desolate young man, he had thought it an 
act of genuine kindness to introduce the two. But he would 
wish to put before me, that what struck him as worthy of con- 
sideration in the matter, was that the young man’s name was also 
Heskwith. He was going through the Heskwiths in the direc- 
tory, and as I suggested, by way of a farewell, that he should 
also consider the Maines, he'll do them too. Please don’t laugh. 
It isn’t a laughing matter. I am sending news to India by to- 
day’s mail that Bogle is at his old tricks. That’s the man who 
smashed up Cudjerapore with his—his heavenly interference. 
Whether there is anything tangible to interfere in, or whether 
there isn’t, Bogle manages it. He'll interfere with the plans of 
the devil himself—perhaps that’s it now—and upset them too. 
Don’t look shocked. I merely state a theological opimion held by 
every Indian civilian of his day.” 

Winifred laughed and made odd, absent-minded ejaculations, 
until her father grew a little tired. 

“T’m glad you appreciate Bogle,” he observed, “ but surprised 
that you fail to realise the importance of the link discovered by 
your father’s perception of Bogle’s powers of creating confusion. 
The name of the man he introduced to you, to his supposed 
Mrs. Heskwith, was Heskwith also—or so he says. Perhaps you 
doubt it ?” 

“Oh no, no, I don’t doubt it.” 

“ But one so accustomed to the methods and manners of Bogle’s 
interference as I am can ordinarily detect the true from the false. 
The man who smashed up Cudjerapore——” 

“Tt’s worse than any smashing up of Cudjerapore. He declared 
he would know Lilian again anywhere——” 

“Nothing could be worse than the smashing of Cudjerapore.”’2 

“ And not two hours later he mistook me for her! Tell your 
Indian friends that the smashing of Cudjerapore is a trifle to 
what Mr. Bogle can achieve to-day.” 

“T shall tell them I have a daughter who can’t see the value 
of an important link in a riddle she is trying to read.” 
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“ She does see it, she does see it!” cried Winifred. There was 
a good deal more talk and laughter between them, but of course 
the girl betrayed no word of Mr. Heskwith’s confidence. She 
did tell her father that Lilian had been delighted with Bogle. 
“Poor Lilian! She said he was nice—in fact very nice. And 
he was to know her again any where!” 

“Oh, woman! thy name is synonymous for many things, but 
amongst others vanity,” said Mr. Maine, as he lit a cigar. 

“Tt would do very well for man too, I think,” retorted Wini- 
fred. “And it wasn’t a woman who smashed up Cudjerapore.” 

And then she drove away on a shopping expedition. Once 
alone, she lived the morning over again, and went back to the 
incident of last night; not now, however, to consider the idiosyn- 
crasies of Mr. Bogle, but to meditate on her own strange inter- 
view with Mr. Heskwith’s brother. And in imagination she saw 
his face younger—little younger in years, but unembittered— 
and pictured for herself that tragic scene in the past when the 
blow had fallen; she taking part in the shame and blight of it; 
she, too, wrathfully protesting, yet raising a deprecatory protest 
against such a vow as had burst from him in the agony of 
knowing his powerlessness to prove himself innocent. 

* * * * * 

The afternoon was a brilliant one, all that the early hours of 
the day had promised; but the strong winter’s sunshine had long 
since dispelled the frost, and as Winifred on her way homewards 
drove along the crowded Strand, the mud seemed to grow thicker 
every instant. 

She had turned slightly to cast a second glance at a bright 
shop window. Suddenly she started, and pushing the fur wraps 
hastily from her, signed to the coachman to stop. With trembling 
eagerness she took a few hurried steps along the pavement, only 
to start again and stand in indecision, breathing quickly. She 
had seen Mr. Heskwith’s brother hurrying along the crowded 
pavement, Now he disappeared through a doorway. She only 
took an instant to think, She pushed open the swing doors 
through which he had passed, and followed him. 

She found herself in a narrow passage, a hum of voices coming 
through a half-open door on the left, She paused, glancing about 
her with frightened eyes, in the gloom. A step was going slowly 
up the stone staircase, and by-and-by there was the sound of a 
key being pushed into a lock, and of a door opening and shutting 
again. She fled right in, hurried upstairs, and beat a tattoo on 
the door that was tremulous, wild, and resolute, all in one. She 
must see him, she told herself; she must see him. 
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The door opened, and she found herself face to face with her 
partner of the night before. He looked at her in speechless 
surprise, his face turning pale. She was so agitated and breath- 
less that she could not have spoken had she known what to 
say to him. 

He recovered himself first. 

“Madam,” he said, in a rather forced tone, but very courteously, 
“ you wish to see me?” 

She made a motion of assent. Stepping aside he ushered her 
into a small office and asked her to sit down. He followed her in, 
and waited for her to speak. 

‘‘I—I have come,” she began, almost inaudibly, and could say 
no more. In the whole course of her life she had never known 
her senses desert her like this. 

He bowed slightly, and shifted his attitude with a nervous 
movement. 

“You have come, Mrs. Heskwith, how, or for what reason, of 
course, I do not at present know; but Iam glad you have done 
so. Iam glad, because it gives me an opportunity of apologising 
to you. I regretted the manner which I had assumed to you, 
and the words I spoke in parting from you, before I was well 
outside the ball-room; for it needed very little consideration to 
assure me that you were ignorant of both the relationship betwixt 
your husband and me, and our estrangement. You will pardon 
me, lam sure. I presume that since last night you have been 
enlightened as to all the circumstances? I am the more glad of 
this opportunity, because I was not prepared—you will excuse my 
saying so—for the honour of this visit.” 

This stilted formality was the mere sign of inward pain. But 
as he finished speaking, a look of boyish wrath suddenly sparkled 
in his eyes. He looked more of a boy even than he had yesterday. 
The next instant he controlled himself, nervously settling some- 
thing on the writing-table, and went on— 

“T do not go to many balls, Mrs. Heskwith; as you may 
suppose they are not common occurrences in the wilds of South 
America—from which I have just returned; and I thought it 
very odd of myself to take advantage of a card of invitation 
offered to me yesterday by a young artist with whom I grew 
intimate on the voyage home. For I knew that my brother now 
lived at Hampstead, and that he had married a lady much 
younger than himself. It even occurred to me as remotely 
possible that we might find ourselves in the same room—an 
event of course to be heartily dreaded. Yet still I went. You 
must have thought me very rude, ignorant as you were of every- 
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thing relating to me; and I apologise again for not having 
inferred this ignorance at once from your manner. Still I should 


have fancied—that the name——” 
He broke off abruptly. 
“ T—I did not hear it, you remember—the music——” 


Probably her great embarrassment astonished him a little; 
anyhow, he looked at her. 

“T heard yours,” he remarked shortly. 

“You will come back to your brother,” she cried, in a gust of 
passion, could he but have known it, directed against herself. 
She had said that, could she meet this man, she would never rest 
until she restored him to his kindred, but as yet, although fortune 
had so favoured her, she had said nothing. 

He had been expecting this. The same light flashed into his 
eyes again. 

“No—I will not,” he said hastily. Then flushing deeply, he 
turned a look on her which seemed to appeal for pardon. ‘“ Do 
not think that I cannot appreciate the impulse that has impelled 
you to find me out. It is womanly, it is noble of you to try 
to bring about a reconciliation, but I do not feel called upon 
to make any concession. No—I cannot do it. In return for 
your interest I will tell you anything about myself which you 
care to know. But to humiliate myself in the manner you 
suggest—is it altogether fair even to expect it of me, Mrs. 
Heskwith ?” 

She made a gesture of dismay. 

“Oh you must not call me that,” came from her in a gasp. 

His expression at once froze. ‘“ Very well, madam, if my 
guilt is of such undoubted certainty, that I dare not call you by 
your name, I cannot think what more there is to say on the 
subject.” Then suddenly the tears rushed to his eyes, and, “I 
am innocent!” broke from him in a passionate cry. 

It pierced her heart; it burst the bonds which had seemed 
to hold her. On the instant she was herself; and yet she 
wept. 

“You do not know, then? In my folly I took for granted 
that you knew of your brother's search for you; that you knew 
your innocence was proved. It was he—he, you understand— 
who told me of it. He has been searching for you all over the 
world.” 

Every vestige of colour had left his face. He went slowly 
over to the window, and leaning his arms on the bars, stared 


out, whilst she, grasping the back of a chair, watched him 
breathlessly, 
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“T thought it would come,” he said in a low, low tone, after a 
long silence. 

It was he who at length broke it, and he did so in a strangely 
changed voice, to ask whether it was his brother who had 
sent her. 

“ He knew that I had determined if possible to find you, and 
take you back,” she answered with a little hesitation. He 
turned then and looked at her with some remnant of doubt and 
pain in his eyes. He knew the weight of circumstantial evidence 
against him, and had long since—in calm blood—ceased alto- 
gether to blame his brother. But he remembered another 
glorious sunset when he had stood in the streets of London, 
alone, and under the ban of undeserved disgrace. The girl saw 
his face; a happy inspiration coming to her she added swiftly, 
“ He said—‘ It is my brother’s turn now to be merciless.’ ” 

“T shall not keep you one moment,” said the young man, with 
a sort of sob; and hastily writing some message, he laid it on the 
table and left the office with her. 

The drive to Hampstead was long, and hundreds of times in 
the course of it Winifred Maine told herself she should never 
forget the anguish of that hour; whilst he, certainly, in the 
midst of far other feelings, admitted inwardly that this sweet 
sister-in-law of his was somewhat of a riddle. She had not 
spoken much in the office, but now she was talkative. There 
was so much to ask, and to say, and she would not allow him to 
get in one single word! And yet long before they reached 
Hampstead he had made up his mind that if ever he married he 
should marry just such another fair good woman as the one who 
sat beside him. 

At last she could see the Heskwiths’ house at the end of a road. 
She drew breath and paused. 

“T am proud my brother should have such a wife,” observed 
he, gently. 

She started and clasped her hands. 

“ That—that is not the name by which you must call me,” she 
faltered. 

They turned up the short avenue and jumping lightly out she 
opened the door, beckoning to him to follow. Astonished beyond 
measure now at her silence and pallor, he did so in a sort of 
dream. She led him into an inner hall, and hesitated. 

Suddenly there was the sound of voices on the stairs. For- 
getting everything but that he recognised his brother’s voice— 
that his brother was coming, the young man made & rapid stride 
forward, then stood expectant, in deep emotion. 
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All at once, jast as Mr. Heskwith and Lilian appeared at the 
corner of the stairs, Miss Maine laid a trembling hurried hand on 
his arm. : 

“T am going away. I will come back again. I—I am not 
Mrs. Heskwith.” 

Then she darted through the doorway. 

As Mr. Heskwith, with one low exclamation came forward, 
stretching forth a hand, and Lilian stood startled in the back- 
ground—the young man’s face was a picture. 


A. H. Sutrres., 























Life at a Women’s University Settlement. 


A Goop deal has been written and spoken of late years about the 
“ Settlements” that have grown up, quickly and quietly, in East 
and North and South London, and in some of our great towns. 
The term is now sufficiently familiar, and yet, sometimes, and 
especially in the country, one is met by the question, “ What is a 
Settlement?” and by the vaguest ideas as to the aims and life 
and work of the “ settlers.” 

A Settlement is simply a group of people who, for some special 
reasons, choose to reside in a district other than that which in 
the ordinary course of things would be their home. 

It is usually a colony of the leisured, cultured, and well-to-do 
class, in a district on which such a class has long turned its back. 
There are vast areas, as we well know, which were once inhabited 
by rich and poor, labouring and leisured classes, in some propor- 
tion, but which now—in days when even the moderately well-to- 
do worker regards London only as his shop or office, and carries 
his home and interests and sympathies into the suburbs—have 
become deserted by all but tke humblest toilers. 

In such a district, with iis streets upon streets of crowded 
homes—or, to take only its more prosperous households, with not 
one in several hundred that contains a servant, it is the want of 
leisure—the absorption of all the energies of the inhabitants in 
drudgery, in the strugg!e for bread, that strikes the newcomer so 
painfully. 

It is in this land of the very poor, that a band of residents, 
accustomed to other conditions of life, endowed with just those 
things which most of the inhabitants lack—the gifts that come of 
leisure and education—take up their abode. 

Settlements are sometimes started by individuals, more often 
by corporate bodies—schools and colleges. Some are denomina- 
tional, but in their general aims and work they are much alike, 
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The residents come to the unknown country for a two-fold 
reason. First to learn, then to work. To learn, humbly and 
carefully, the meaning and aspects of other phases of life than 
their own experience has introduced to them, to become the 
“neighbours” of the poor. Now to become a neighbour of the 
poor, to live among them day by day, is worth more than any 
study of treatises on the causes and aspects of poverty. The lives 
and work, the aspirations and struggles, the very failures and 
disappointments of a man’s near neighbours become real things 
to him, which he can enter into and understand. 

We do not like to see our neighbours steal or drink, or figut in 
the streets. We do not like to see them living in insanitary 
houses, or working under unhealthy conditions. We realise that 
the masses are made up of individual workers, very unlike in 
character, needs, and aims, and some of them become our friends. 
We learn also other things than these, We understand what 
hard work means, what energy and cleanliness mean, when we 
see our neighbour keep her one room and her family tidy and 
neat on how little a week! We begin to appreciate what thrift 
means, when our neighbour's putting by means the denial of some 
much needed comfort or what we should call necessary of life. 
Above all, we learn to know what charity means, when a meal 
given to a needier one means that the donor goes without—and 
what patience means, when we see it in the faces of the sick 
and crippled poor, enduring pain and infirmity among untold 
discomforts. These are some of the things that we learn, and 
the knowledge brings tact and sympathy, tolerance and a spirit 
of forbearance, humility at our own shortcomings, admiration for 
the courage and spirit of true friendship so often seen in the lives 
of the very poor. It brings also tenderness for those who have 
lost in the race, and gone under in the struggle that demands so 
much from a man. 

There is plenty then to learn, and plenty of work todo. Some 
Settlers, I believe, were inclined to the idea that to understand 
the life of the poor it was necessary to live as much as possible 
as they live, to abstain from beauty or comfort in the home, to 
do their own housework, and scrub and scour and cook like their 
neighbours. It is an idea that is hard to grasp. Of what 
purpose can it be to found a Settlement which is to sink to the 
overworked level of the surrounding neighbourhood ? 

It is your leisure that is the great gift, the inestimable 
privilege, in a land of no leisure. You haye the happiness of 
possessing time and energy which you are not obliged to sell 
for money, but can give to work for others. Why then, unless 
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compelled by pecuniary reasons, waste your energies in scrubbing 
floors, and cooking, very indifferently, your own dinner ? 

The University Settlement best known to me, founded in 
Lambeth by one of the women’s colleges at Oxford, was small but 
typical in its life and work. The first necessity for a Settlement 
is obviously a residence, as commodious as circumstances will 
admit. The permanent residents live there, temporary residents 
come there at times, and countless visitors, helpers and sympathisers 
make it a centre. We had rooms for residents and visitors, a 
common room for rest and recreation, an office or study for business, 
and a dining-room as hospitably large as could be managed. 
The dining-room had once been a stable! and the stable loft above 
was divided equally, as we observed with satisfaction, between 
cleanliness and godliness ; one half was converted into a bath-room, 
the other into an oratory. Some Settlements have club-rooms 
attached, but in ours we were obliged to hire outside the 
premises. 

The place was simply furnished, but bright and pleasing. One 
does not recognise the joy and value of a few good pictures and 
photographs, a little library of books, a piano and the presence 
of flowers, till one has seen all day the barren and sordid homes 
where these things are unknown. 

There are times when one greets a “room to oneself” as a 
paradise, even if it is not much larger than a cabin. 

The permanent residents give all or most of their time to work 
amongst the poor, but if there is accommodation enough, many 
Settlements admit other residents whose private work may 
occupy part of their day, and who are only able to give certain 
hours to the Settlement work. Visitors for a few weeks or 
months are welcomed, for there is abundant work to suit all 
tastes and employ all talents. 

The life is like the life of a college—with its morning and 
evening prayers in the tiny chapel, its meals in common, its 
cheery intercourse and mutual interests. The members of this 
and of many Settlements have the added tie of being in most cases 
members of the same college, though others are not excluded. 

The Settlement initiates some schemes of work of its own, but 
also works largely under and in connection with existing agencies 
in the parishes around it. In one parish there is a Sunday 
school that is short of teachers, in another a district with no 
visitor, in a third a lad’s club with very few helpers. The 
Settlement sends its cheery willing helpers wherever they are 
most wanted. Some are on the School Board ; some visit at work- 
houses and infirmaries; some work for the Children’s Country 
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Holiday Fund; some undertake Provident collecting; some 
lecture at a Working Men’s College; many teach in a class for 
crippled children, exempt from attendance at school—whose 
mothers gladly and thankfully bring them to the daily class, 
where they receive kind individual attention. 

Nearly all workers at the Settlement undertake work at one or 
other of the Charity Organisation offices of the district, for the 
sake of the training, and share in the evening work at the boys’ 
and girls’ clubs. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the Charity 
Organisation Society’s work and training. Whatever may be the 
methods of the Society in the provinces, in the great London offices 
it is far from being what it is sometimes called “ a society for tha 
detection of fraud.” By its careful thorough dealing with all 
cases—moved always by the consideration of the best and most 
permanent way of helping where help is possible at all—those 
who work under its auspices learn something of the great 
responsibility of the giver, so little remembered and understood. 
They learn that not the easiest and quickest, but the best and 
most durable help is what we are called upon to give—that where 
we can, we must safeguard a man’s self-respect, ani help him to 
help himself. They find that to “feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked ” implies more than the flinging of unconsidered alms into 
the hands, perhaps, of the drunkard and the spendthrift. 

The training is admirable, if a man preserves the spirit of love, 
and does not glide into working on an automatic plan. We must 
all beware of too readily labelling a man deserving or undeserving. 
Try as we will, we cannot truly estimate his opportunities, or 
appreciate his efforts and his failures. We must always be ready 
to give another chance—to accord the benefit of the doubt. 

Next to the Charity Organisation Society’s duties, the most 
important work at the Settlement lies in the clubs, held every 
evening for boys and girls respectively of the roughest and poorest 
classes. The clubs aim at providing wholesome exercise and amuse- 
ment for those who are working hard all day—and who, in too 
many cases, have homes that are no homes, and no other play- 
ground than the streets. The clubs give opportunities of meeting 
and knowing our younger neighbours, and when we are their 
friends we can arrive at the privileges of friendship—and receive 
confidences and offer advice and help in many questions of daily life. 

The clubs need many cheery, bright and energetic workers. 
There are drill and gymnastics, billiards and boxing, for the 
boys—drill and dancing, games and part-singing and dressmaking 
for the girls. Those who offer help in this work must not be 
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afraid of a little roughness and “cheek.” They will find the 
atmosphere very wide-awake, and the demands on their energy 
great. But the work is immensely interesting, encouraging and 
educating. It is almost entirely social in its nature, but workers 
who gain the confidence of the girls and lads in their clubs, have 
untold opportunities for influence. Manners grow gentler, voices 
softer, boys and girls aim at a neatness once unthought of—the 
outward sign of a growing self-respect. It is something to 
persuade a boy to resist the folly of gambling away his pitiful 
earnings,—or to get a factory girl to realise that she can make 
herself garments more desirable to possess than a plush hat and 
an ostrich feather. In the best clubs an effort is made to look up 
the members in their own homes, to visit them in illness, to 
advise them as to their work and prospects, to be their neighbours 
in the truest sense of the word. A Women’s Settlement interests 
itself naturally in work peculiarly suited to women, that of 
helping young girls to obtain situations, and befriending young 
servants with advice and assistance. 

Far removed from the factory girls and young servants, there 
is a class in which our South London Settlement took a deep 
interest, and who were desired as our helpers and co-operators in 
some of our work—the pupil-teachers of the district, training for 
work in the Elementary Schools. These girls, preparing for so 
immensely important a career, on whom the success of our 
Board School system so largely depends, were delighted to come 
to the Settlement, to discuss our work and theirs—social or 
educational. They were very busy, teaching and preparing for 
their examinations, and they enjoyed our lectures and discussions, 
and the little entertainments we arranged for them. It was to 
them a pleasant break in the daily routine, to us a helpful and 
enjoyable intercourse, 

Some of us, fresh from our Oxford life, arranged little lectures 
on some historic or literary question, or spoke on hygiene and 
sick-nursing. We had afternoons for music and Shakesperian 
recitals. Our friends and guests were interested and helpful 
in some of our schemes of work, and we mutually offered our 
experience and advice. The pupil-teachers, passing on to become 
teachers, are friends and allies of which a Settlement should be 
proud, and which a Settlement of University students should 
particularly desire to welcome and befriend. If there are any 
graces and powers, aspirations and gifts, which we owe to our 
University life, it is with these members of the great army of 
teachers that we should most delight to share them. 

A Settlement needs to be tactful and forbearing, willing to help 
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and support every true agency for good, avoiding all jealousies 
and unprofitable dissensions, working in harmony with all. Its 
members may be thrown in contact with workers of all kinds, 
differing often in ideas and methods—here the Church Army— 
there the Salvation Army—here again a Sisterhood, self-denying 
and devoted, but believing still in the old medisval forms of alms- 
giving as the truest—and handing out doles to a queue of beggars 
at its gates. 

These, then, are some of the aspects of work at a Women’s 
Settlement, and there is yet another way in which residence 
in the land of the poor may give us power for good. We have 
become householders and ratepayers in a given district, and have 
therefore a voico to raise if we find reason for complaint. Some 
of us have eyes and noses made for use, and are inclined to notice 
and deplore what many of our neighbours pass unheeded, too 
careless or ignorant or timid to complain. As residents and 
ratepayers we may call attention to deficiencies in sanitation— 
we have the right to report an evil smell here, a scanty water- 
supply there, a dangerous pavement, a chronic gas escape; and 
some of us may have persistence or influence enough to make our 
complaints heard. Inspectors cannot be expected to see every- 
thing. It is the intelligent co-operation of residents that will 
achieve the most desirable results. 

Enough has perhaps been said to show the scope and variety of 
the work at a Women’s Settlement. It is plain that it needs the 
co-operation of many willing hands and hearts. But it is obvious 
that a great deal of work may be done by friends and helpers 
who cannot come into residence, but who live in or near London, 
and can give a day or a few hours a week. Many could spare 
a morning to help in a Charity Organisation Society office, where 
the press of work is great, or an afternoon to read to a sick man, 
or to teach the class of cripples—or an evening to help at the 
clubs. Some, have gifts of teaching and can take a elass or give 
a lecture, others have gifts of entertaining, and can arrange a 
concert or a play for our neighbours who get so little entertain- 
ment. Many who cannot offer personal help, can send weloome 
gifts to a Settlement—clothes and books, toys and music and 
flowers—in the sure knowledge that they will find their way to 
those who need them most. 

If anyone is suffering from too much leisure, from ennui and 
boredom, let her come and ask a Settlement for a share in some 
of its work. It is absorbingly interesting. Let those who want 
to get away from self, from sad thoughts, from the numbing 
effects of a great sorrow, come and try it—they will achieve the 
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inestimable boon of a new interest in life. Let those who love 
children and have them not, remember how many children there 
are that want mothering and teaching, and come in search of 
them. Lot those who are young and entering life joyously, spare 
a thought for those who are ending it drearily in our work- 
houses and infirmaries, and give a little of their leisure to them. 

The Settlement of which I have been chiefly thinking and 
writing has one excellent holiday rule, Its resident workers 
are obliged to take a day off every week. On one day they must 
set aside work and go back to the West End—visit their friends, 
go to the theatre, drive into the country, do anything but engage 
in serious work. Thus the Settlement defies the demon “ over- 
work.” A Settlement does not desire in its residents or helpers 
stooping forms and frowning faces—the look of the distracted 
district visitor or jaded parish worker. It asks for freshness 
and vigour, enthusiasm, joyousness. All who come to it are 
asked to offer something of their best selves—their leisure, their 
talents, their high spirits—the best powers of brain and heart. 
There are some things whose power and value cannot be esti- 
mated—a smile, a jest, a melodious voice, a peal of laughter— 
but their value is not less because we cannot express it in terms. 
Those who bring of their best, and offer it freely, may be assured 
that they receive more than they bestow. But let all come in 
the spirit of love, for with all its interest, some of the work is 
saddening. It must bring us into contact with the dark side 
of life, with failure and disappointment, with sorrow and suffering. 
There are mistakes and discouragements, baffled efforts and 
seoming failures, in this as in all other work; there cannot but 
be problems, and the saddening knowledge of evil. Let every- 
one come then in the spirit of that charity which vaunteth not 
itself, but which is not easily daunted or cast down, because it 
“believeth all things, endureth all things, and hopeth all 
things.” 


y. 0. H. 
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Two Drothers. 


—— 


WE met the two brothers first on the deck of a small Chinese 
river steamer on their way to Pekin, leaving their western home 
for the first time in their lives. They had passed the two exami- 
nations which we are in the habit of Englishing as B.A. and M.A. 
(though the M.A. is not paid for by money as with us) in the 
same year. For two brothers to do this is so unusual, that the 
whole population of Chungking—a silk-dealing city of about the 
same size as Lyons—had risen in joy and congratulation, and 
carried the younger brother, the last to pass, round the city in a 
sedan chair in triumph. 

But we did not kuow all this when, as a great act of condescen- 
sion, I permitted their presence in the tiny European saloon— 
doubtless showing by my manner, after the unamiable fashion of 
those days, how much [ grudged them the room they abstracted 
from me and my pursuits—whilst my husband chatted pleasantly 
with them, as he has always loved to do with any cultivated 
Chinese. He had lived almost thirty years in the land, was accus- 
tomed to their ways, and deeply interested in their modes of 
thought. I was still in the stage of being offended by their 
customs, and outraged by their manner to myself. 

The steamer, bigger than any Chinese boat, was the first tho 
young men had ever seen, so doubtless they regarded my husband, 
as the owner, with some awe; though it may have been on this 
voyage that he overheard someone in the Chinese cabin say— 
“Mad creatures these foreigners! Have you seen the one on 
board? This ship belongs to him, and he has another besides, 
and several houses, and yet he is actually risking all his fortune 
in business, and is dressed as shabbily as no Chinese coolie would 
be.” It is thus they look upon European clothes—scrimped and 
tightened to what they think indecency, doubtless for want of 
sufficient material. 

The two young men made no impression upon either of us, but 
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to them we were connected with their first experience of the 
great world, and were indeed the only foreigners they had ever 
spoken with until they met us again. The fashion of this second 
meeting was unusual. It was some years later. We had moved 
to the far west of China, and established ourselves in the city in 
which these two brothers had grown up. We had also built a 
bungalow upon the hills on the far side of the river, the first 
built in all the West of China, and much talked of as a foreign 
house having foreign windows with glass in them, not paper as 
anyone would of course expect. 

One day I was exploring the grounds of a temple when I came 
upon a party of young men, somewhat smartly dressed, and 
evidently examining a tomb and some ancient ruins with an un- 
usual degree of interest. On my appearance they transferred 
their attention to myself, on which I mounted and rode quickly 
away, they all looking after me in great excitement, their long 
gowns of radiant coloured silk glistening in the sunshine. That 
afternoon I was told by an excited servant that a party of Chines 
gentlemen had called to see my husband, and being told he was 
away, asked if they could come in and see the foreign house. 
What would Ido? I was a good deal puzzled, for our house was 
on a hilltop, very far away from any place of refreshment, and I 
felt that if Chinese gentlemen had walked out to see my husband 
they must be greatly in want of tea, and also that it would seem 
uncivil to refuse them a sight of our house. But I dared not 
admit them where all our little treasures were scattered about, 
unless I were present to protect them. At last I decided— 
contrary though it might be to Chinese usage—that I would be 
hospitable. The door opened, and in filed all the young men 
from whom I had ridden away in the morning! 

I gave them tea and cakes, and we conversed to the best of 
my ability. The young men made themselves exceedingly agrec- 
able: with ardour they seized the opportunity of learning all 
they could about foreign things and modes of thought. But 
it was a difficult conversational feat to answer all their questions 
in Chinese with candour, and at the same time make them 
understand that according to our etiquette I wasa person to be 
treated with deference. Of course no Chinese lady ever receives 
gentlemen. 

The brothers reminded me of our meeting on the steamer, and 
told me that they were with a party of young students staying 
at a temple some three or four miles away to enjoy themselves 
—‘schwa”—among the early plum and peach blossoms, They 
asked if I had ever seen the peach blossoms at this temple, and 
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hoped that my husband and I would do them the honour of dining 
there for the purpose. 

My guests went away in great spirits, and full of their pro- 
posed dinner-party. But our head Chinaman, and adviser as to 
native etiquette, declared that it was a great piece of imperti- 
nence on the part of the young men to invite me, and that he 
could not under any circumstances consent to my going. In the 
end a compromise was agreed upon. I was to go and see the 
flowers and come away before the dinner. I agreed to this with 
my husband on condition that if the young men begged very 
hard, and clearly showed by their manner that they had not 
meant to be impertinent, I might in the end stay. When the 
time came, however, my husband was so engrossed by those of 
our hosts who devoted themselves to him, that he never noticed 
how hard the others begged, nor how disappointed they looked as 
I reluctantly remounted my pony and rode off. For years that 
dinner-party figured in my memory as a lost opportunity. 

The scene had been fairy-like—the stone tables were spread 
with countless little saucers containing Chinese delicacies, beneath 
the shade of tall camellias, blended with other trees, festooned 
with the delicate rose and white blossoms of early spring. The 
young men were delightful, my husband said, and the dinner was 
excellent. They treated him like a father, showing him all 
honour because he was older than they, in their Chinese fashion, so 
pleasant to men advancing in years. 

From that time our intimacy with the elder of the two brothers 
steadily though slowly increased. He was then twenty-three. 
We learnt that their father was the leading tutor of the place, 
under whom all the men who went up for high examinations 
studied, and that he had the reputation of being very anti-foreign. 
But we could detect no trace of this in his sons. Some of their 
friends expressed a wish to learn English, and I offered to teach 
the brothers also, but they were doubtful about beginning it, 
especially the elder, who said—“I have but six weeks’ holiday 
at the New Year, and part of that time must, as you know, be 
entirely devoted to paying visits—is it possible for me in the 
remainder of the time to learn enough to be of any use, before I 
go back to that little country town where I am now established 
as tutor?” 

“But you come up for the examinations, do you not?” I 
suggested. 

“Yes, but bringing with me my pupils, for whom I am then 
altogether responsible. I had fifty pupils this last term, and I 
brought up and passed eleven.” 
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His bright, intent face had already lines of anxiety, and he 
inveighed much against the existing order of things. Two of his 
friends were going up for official posts, but what would be the 
use of his trying? He had no money. For a man without 
money there was no chance at Pekin. Then came the usual 
complaint that the Empress and the men round her cared for 
nothing but money, and there was no chance for honest merit— 
none! 

Shortly after this an examiner from Pekin, who had to give 
up his post during the regulation time of mourning for his 
father’s death, wrote an “ Appeal to the Chinese People” to give 
up mutilating their women by binding their feet. The two 
brothers, who knew and greatly respected him, wanted to reprint 
this “Appeal” out of their scanty funds, adding burning words 
of their own; and each formed a society against binding the 
feet at the place where he was teaching. Their wives—they 
were both married of course—had their feet already bound, and 
as yet only the younger brother had a child, a little girl, whose 
feet, they said, should never be mutilated. The elder brother 
formed a society, for which he drew up a code of rules, in the 
rich city of Chungking, which two hundred of its leading 
families joined, pledging themselves not to bind their daughters’ 
feet, nor, if it were possible to avoid it, to marry their sons to 
girls with bound feet; but if circumstances rendered this in- 
evitable, they promised to pay the society a fine which should 
go towards providing dowries for poor girls who, from not having 
bound their feet, had a difficulty in getting husbands. 

One day the brothers asked me to photograph their family 
party, and we thus made acquaintance with them all. The 
father, although evidently well read, talked very little; to me he 
did not speak, but of course that was only correct. The mother 
was good-looking and of most pleasant motherly countenance, 
the two young daughters-in-law were very merry. We also saw 
the baby girl, who was never to have her feet bound, and who, 
instead of turning away her head and roaring, as is usual with 
Chinese children, held out her arms to me and smiled. 

The ladies were all smartly dressed and covered with Chinese 
embroideries, and we were delighted with the simple elegance of 
the accessories of the house. The two brothers’ studies were 
models, so still and fresh. Their lattice windows were wide- 
open, and one simple vase, holding a single flower, stood in each 
room, and the designs of the window frames and the hanging 
lanterns were all tasteful. 

The ladies afterwards invited me to a dinner party, at which 
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there was the first attempt at conversation that I had heard 
among Chinese ladies. They asked if I had seen Ohantu, the 
capital of the province, said it would greatly interest me, and 
hoped I would go there in the season of peonies, for which 
Chantu is celebrated— talked about the Manchus, and the high 
clog-like shoes on which their women walk; discussed the new 
governor, who had} just arrived, bringing four ladies with him, 
neither of them they believed his real wife, though among so 
many it was hard to be certain. They expressed the same horror 
and disgust at this that English ladies might, and said it was 
only great poverty that made parents consent to their daughters 
becoming secondary wives. 

The result of the English lessons was unsatisfactory. We 
worked hard at them, so hard that all but the elder of the two 
brothers soon fell away after the first. We wrestled desperately 
with the mysteries of spelling—so incomprehensible to the 
Chinese, who have a different sign for every different word. On 
our last day he came to say good-bye. I was packing to return 
to England, seven years in China having over-taxed my strength. 
Pausing from my packing, with my trunks all round me, feeling 
ill and tired, I could only say—*“ Alas! Alas! to-day I can 
think of no words of Chinese—and you do not know enough 
English yet to talk in that.” 

His countenance expressed sympathy and disappointment, and 
without either adieux or thanks he went away, leaving me in my 
turn a little dispirited that I had worked so hard for him with so 
little response. But next day arrived a most beautiful Chinese 
letter, written over a picture outlined in red upon roseate paper 
according to their fashion, saying all the nice things he had 
wanted to say the day before, and enclosing a poem he had 
written in very finished classic Chinese, In this he compared 
himself to the rough uncultivated land, and my influence upon 
him to that of the snow which softens the ground for pasture, 
and only feared that, my fostering influence being now all too 
soon withdrawn, the seeds of learning that I had stimulated 
might perish. 

When we returned to Chungking the two brothers were again 
at Pekin for examination, and everyone was looking forward 
to their coming back for progress in the “ anti-binding” crusade. 
Then came the astounding movement at Pekin, the youthful 
Emperor putting himself at the head of the party which says— 
“Let us learn what is good everywhere, and hold fast only 
to what is true!” 

The coup d'état followed, when the Empress suddenly condemned 
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to death those brilliant men and ardent patriots who had been 
the unfortunate Emperor’s special counsellors, as well as all his 
trusty servants. Everyone who could do so left Pekin, and 
those who were compelled to remain stuck red paper over their 
doors, on which was written “ Speak not of State affairs.” 

I had often thought of the two promising young brothers, and 
wondered what steps they had taken in the crisis. On returning 
to China I found that the elder had been promoted to higher 
scholastic employment, and held an official position under the 
most learned of Chinese viceroys. But the various changes had 
proved too much for him, and his heart had so completely 
broken down that he was under doctor’s orders to do nothing. 
“ Why do you not attempt to form a society of people who will 
not allow opium to be smoked in their houses?” he asked. “ That 
would be of the greatest benefit. I can organise nothing now.” 
He seemed unwilling to speak of public affairs. His wife was 
with him, and when she thought no one was looking she claimed 
me in an inarticulate fashion as a friend, one who had known her 
in romantic, distant Chungking, her home. For she was now 
as in a foreign land, and all the family were dispersed, not one 
of them left in the beautiful commercial capital of the West. 
I tried to persuade her husband to go for a time into a foreign 
hospital, where he could at least enjoy fresh air and look on 
green trees and flowers. But he asked what could be done for 
his wife? Then with a smile he added—“ Did the doctor tell 
you my case was dangerous that you urge this?” His conjecture 
was right, but this could not be admitted to a patient suffering 
from heart-disease, so I spoke again rather of the hospital garden 
and the quiet there. Then with a sad heart I left the most 
sympathetic and interesting Chinese man I have ever met; in 
a neat but comfortless apartment, attended by a wife who, 
removed from her native place, seemed as fearful of everyone and 
everything as a wild animal taken from its lair. 

Thus it seems that the brothers will never realise the high 
hopes once formed of them, but like so many others of their 
nation find the task of regeneration too heavy for their strength. 
Yet it is to be hoped that, as time passes and enlightenment 
spreads, others may be found who will carry their ideas to 
a more successful issue. 

Anica Litre. 
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Bungalow Wo, 182 
A STORY OF THE INDIAN CENSUS OF 1881. 


Tue preliminary reports of the census of India which appeared 
lately in the daily papers, have brought to my recollection a 
curious story with which I was more or less connected. I had 
recently been transferred to Azimabad, a sociable little station, 
and there were three men chumming in a large bungalow, 
No. 182, not far from mine, of whom I saw a good deal. Two of 
them, Knox and Edwards, were subs, the former of the 101st 
Bengal Cavalry, Edwards of the 76th P. I.; Thorold was a 
captain in a Mountain Battery. 

One night—it was the 3lst of October—I had dined with 
them, and we had been playing whist in the garden, for the cool 
night air was beginning to get very pleasant, while when you 
entered the house it felt like walking into a blast furnace. It 
was near midnight and we were going to have a peg before 
separating. The little moon, which was just rising, cast a thin 
wavering pencil of light far off on the waters of the Ganges, 
on whose overhanging banks we were sitting, and threw into 
picturesque relief the broken arches of a ruined mosque a little 
higher up the river. 

Suddenly out of the darkness—in tho ring of light thrown by 
the lamps—appeared a tall straight figure with a long white beard, 
who from his flowing robe, peculiar turban, and rosary stuck in 
his girdle was clearly a Mahomedan Fakir. 

“Which of you gentlemen owns this bungalow?” he asked, 
salaming with the easy grace of a man addressing equals. It 
was evident that he belonged to the upper classes, and there was 
even a suggestion of the habit of command in his voice and 
bearing. 

“We do,” said the three officers. 

“Then, Sahibs, listen!” he began; and speaking slowly, 
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distinctly, as though giving a message with which he had been 
entrusted, he proceeded to state his case. The ground upon 
which the bungalow was built, he said, belonged to the mosque, 
and consequently to the successors in title of his spiritual father, 
Pir Munir, to whom it had been granted by the Nawab of 
Hussaini many years before the Mutiny. There had been a long 
series of lawsuits with the predecessors of the present owner, but 
at last the High Court, “ whose judgment Allah often perverts,” 
had given it to the Bania family, the wrongful claimants, who 
now possessed it. 

“The saint himself marked out this very spot for his grave, 
Sahibs,” he said, ‘‘ but he was robbed of it. His bones lie ten 
miles off at Ahmadnagar, but his spirit is not at rest. Mulchand 
Bania died of snake-bite twenty years ago, Dakoits murdered his 
son, and his grandson now lies sick of a fatal disease. Look to it, 
Sahibs! Leave the house or, though your bodies will abide here 
for ever, the names of none of you will be found in the census 
which the Government has appointed on this day three months.” 

The passionless monotony of his tone seemed to add impressive- 
ness to his words, and the suddenness with which he vanished 
into the darkness as soon as the last word was spoken was sugges- 
tive of that world of spirits with which the whole scene was in 
keeping. For a moment the silence was only broken by the plash 
plash of the swollen river as it rushed by, and the occasional boom 
as great pieces of the bank which had become undermined gave 
way and fell thundering into the stream. 

“What did he say?” my companions asked all together, for 
they had only been able to gather the drift of the speech, although, 
so pure was the language, so distinct the pronunciation, that there 
was little difficulty in understanding every word, for the old man 
spoke the classic Urdu of the educated Mahomedans of Delhi. 

I told them. 

Knox and Edwards stigmatised the whole thing as “jolly good 
cheek.” Thorold poured a bottle of soda into the whiskey in his 
glass, and lifting it drank—* Peace and good luck to the pair of 
reverend saints!” in a tone of reckless devil-may-carishness in 
which there was something uncanny. 

It takes a good deal to make an impression on young men, and 
there is besides a subcutaneous mysticism connected with India 
which tends to reduce mystery itself to the level of the common- 
place. Probably in a week none of us, had we been asked, would 
have remembered more about that particular whist party and its 
occurrences than about any other in which we had taken part. 

The night of the 31st of January was that fixed for the census, 
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of which work I was put in charge, and I was kept harder and 
harder at work as the time drew near, and so constantly in camp 
that I do not remember even to have heard that the P. I. Regiment 
had been transferred, and that the Mountain Battery had moved 
to Agra. Edwards and Thorold had consequently left, and as 
Knox was down with fever and was being nursed in the Club, I 
found Bungalow No. 182 deserted when I tested the census 
papers, although, as their lease had not expired, the three friends 
were correctly entered in the form as occupiers. 

I shall ever remember the 31st January of that year. I was in 
the saddle going from village to village, testing and correcting 
the lists, literally from the rising up of the sun to the going 
down of the same; and when I found, about the latter period, 
after visiting every house in a large village, that there was still 
one left unseen, I felt aggrieved. 

“Where is 175?” I asked the village accountant, who was the 
enumerator. 

“It’s a Fakir’s hut, a long way off, in the jungle on the bank 
of the river, your honour,” he replied. ‘ You'll see it from the 
road as you are going home.” 

“T never knew a place I wanted to get to that was not ‘a long 
way off,” I thought, as I mounted my pony and prepared to get 
back to headquarters. 

The cattle returning from their grazing-grounds were jostling 
and horning each other as they pressed through the narrow 
streets of the village, the smoke from the evening fires hung low 
over the roofs, and that strange weird silence which on an Indian 
evening seems to take the place of twilight in the West, brooded 
over the land. 

A second pony would meet me half way, and I started to ride 
home as fast as I could gallop along the rough rutty cart track. 
Presently the hut came in sight half a mile to the right, standing 
out against the sky on an undulation of the ground. It was good 
going between me and it, and with a feeling of relief I turned off 
the rough path on to the smooth sward and rode towards it. It 
stood in a solitary spot, with one vast level uncultivated plain all 
around and the mighty Ganges in front. Nota living thing was 
in sight except a V of pintails flying northwards and keeping far 
off over the centre of the river. It seemed an appropriate scene 
for the last resting-place of a Mahomedan. The time-worn 
tomb, far though it was from any habitation, had been recently 
decked with a wreath of wild flowers, and an earthenware lamp 
which stood in a niche in the side had not long gone out. 

I dismounted and looked into the hut. Within, almost naked, 
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stretched on a scanty bed of straw, lay the gaunt figure of an old 
man with long white beard and hair. The night struck chill, but 
he had ceased to feel. Clearly his end was at hand. 

“You have come about the census, Sahib,” he said, as though 
he knew and had expected me, “I shall be numbered in 
Paradise.” 

Then, after a time, during which he struggled for breath, he 
continued slowly—Do not think that it is I that cherish revenge 
against the officers I spoke to that night. I was myself a 
daffadar all through the Mutiny and love the army; I only 
delivered the Pir’s message.” 

A long pause, and I thought he was gone, but at length he said 
feebly, “The Pir is at rest. He appeared to me ina dream this 
day. He is avenged at last.” 

He closed his eyes and again fought for breath, then lay still. 
Presently he spoke, and I bent my head to listen. 

“ La ilaha illa-l-lah (There is no God but God),” he muttered, 
in so weak a voice that I could only guess he was whispering the 
watch-word of his faith; and with the last sound his spirit passed 
away. 

It was the first time I had been brought in contact with death, 
but surely, surely, there was nothing dreadful in death when it 
came like this ! 

I had recognised the Fakir almost as soon as he had begun to 
speak, and as I sat looking at the emaciated face so calmly 
peaceful, the words he had spoken three months before recurred 
tomy memory. The Pir, he had said, was buried ten miles 
away; and what was the name of the village he had mentioned ? 
Was it not Ahmadnagar? And this was Ahmadnagar, and the 
tomb outside, which was so white and shining in the moonlight, 
must be that of the saint—of that Pir Munir whose threat he had 
delivered. I was considering what I should do next when the 
sound of voices struck my ear—a wail or dirge which women were 
chanting as they drew near. They were strewing flowers on the 
tombstone round which they crowded, singing in rhythm as they 
did so, “Pir Munir! Rest in peace! Rest in peace! Allahu 
akbar (God is great!).” 

“Why,” said one, “the lamp has gone out! I wonder what can 
be the matter? On the Saint’s anniversary, too! Can the old 
man be ill, do you think ? ” 

“Til! Dead he must surely be,” answered the oldest of the 
party. “No sickness for thirty years has ever kept the old Fakir 
trom keeping that lamp burning!” 

They would soon discover the truth. My presence would only 
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scare them, and they had not seen me yet. Now was my time to 
escape unnoticed, so slipping silently away I walked my pony 
warily through the tall grass out of hearing and then mounted. 
AsI rode, the old man’s words kept recurring to my mind, “ He 
is avenged at last! He is avenged at last!” What could they 
mean ? 

My syce with the second pony was standing at the patrol hut at 
the corner where the track meets the metalled road. 

“ How is Knox Sahib?” I asked anxiously, as soon as I got up 
to him and before I even got off. 

“He is well,” he replied laconically, as Indian servants do, and 
he held the stirrup for me. Then as I settled myself in the 
saddle he added, “ Your honour will have heard that Edwards 
Sahib was killed to-day playing polo ”"—Edwards Sahib !—-“ he 
was playing against the Cavalry team and his pony fell. The 
Captain Sahib was killed on the spot.” 

What an astounding coincidence! Reassured as I had felt at 
the news that Knox was all right, a spirit of elation had seized 
me and I jeered at myself for my groundless fears. But now— 
Edwards was dead! A sudden revulsion of feeling took hold of 
me. Was the prophecy really coming true? Not wishing the 
syce to see my emotion I rode away into the darkness. Yes, of 
course, I began to reflect as I went, the 76th were to come over 
from their new station to play ours, and naturally Edwards would 
be one of the team. A strange sensation began to steal over me, 
which a solitary dinner in a half-furnished house—for most of 
my things had gone out with the tents—served rather to intensify 
than diminish. It was a relief to get it over and set to work, 
and I blessed my stars that I had myself to take the census of a 
large part of the station. 

It was a long job, and it was close on midnight by the time I 
reached the clab. I began with the servants’ quarters, Khuda 
Baksh cook—-age 38. Religion, Mahomedan, Sunni. Wife — 
four children. Syces, grass-cutters, &e.... At last it was 
done, just as midnight was striking. 

“Who is in the club house itself with Knox Sahib,' bearer ? ” 
I asked as I prepared to enter the name on the form, for I knew 
the club was empty except for him and his attendants. 

“ Huzur! Nakis Sahib Ka intikal abhi ho gia.” (‘Your 
honour, Mr, Knox has just passed away.”) 

My God! Edwards first, now Knox—both on the same day— 
within a few hours of each other! Were the powers of nature 
really subservient to this hideous Pir ? 

Knox I had known better than Edwards: his regiment was 
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stationed permanently at Azimabad and he was one of us, a 
friend, and the news of his death came with a correspondingly 
greater shock. And he was so cheery, so intensely and boyishly 
happy always, and above all so young! It was too sad, too 
terrible ! 

I was kept hard at work most of that night and got but a 
couple of hours’ sleep, and the next morning I was so overwhelmed 
with census papers that there was but scant time to think. Still 
I could not keep Thorold out of my head. Not that he was a 
great favourite of mine, like Knox, for though he was only a little 
older than the rest of us, he was somewhat morose, reserved and 
cynica!, as though nothing in life was worth troubling much about. 
He was like a man who has had some great trouble, though that 
was unlikely at ‘his age. But the thought that I could not get 
rid of was, “Is Thorold safe? Has he, at least, escaped?” Again 
and again I found myself wandering from the work in hand to 
debate the pros and cons. Could I put down what had occurred 
to mere coincidence? The days when prophecies, even Christian 
prophecies, came true were passed and gone. Surely it was 
absurd in the extreme to think that there could be anything in 
the ravings of an old half mad Fakir. Yet it is impossible to 
deny that what gave me most consolation was the certainty that 
under no circumstances could Thorold be buried in Azimabad, 
and the Fakir had clearly declared that the bodies of all three 
should abide here for ever. And Thorold was in Agra, far away, 
with his regiment! It was nonsense to think he could be sent 
here, to be buried in a place with which he had no connection. 

“Collector Sahib Ki chitthi,” announced a dignified chaprassi 
handing me the letter : 


“ DEAR PRESTON (it ran) I should be glad if you would go over at once 
to the Cemetery and see that the grave I have given orders for is being 
dug in the proper place. It should be behind the Mutiny Monument and 
between that and the wall. Robins (the Chaplain) is away, so I must 
send you, as it is urgent—Yours sincerely, 

“W. B. Symons.” 


When I reached the cemetery it appeared deserted, and the sun 
was baking two newly-made graves which I knew were those of 
Knox and Edwards, and behind the most imposing monument in 
the place I soon discovered a third. It had already been finished 
in the spot ordered by the collector, and was shaded by the thick 
foliage of a young bel tree which had been planted over its neigh- 
bour. But what an odd spot to choose! There was barely room, 
and it had obviously required nice engineering to avoid disturbing 
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the grave next it; even as it was, I thought I could detect a 
corner of the coffin, and the old gardener was rearranging the 
flowers that had been displaced in digging it. They were so 
bright in the well-kept bed even on that hot day that the super- 
vision of love was apparent. 

I read the inscription :— 
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Sacred to the Memory of 
Violeé Marner, 
Born 20th March, 1860, 
Died 3lst January, 1880, 
Aged 19 years, 


“The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away 
Blessed be the name of the Lord.” (Job i. 22.) 


“ You look well after these flowers,” I said to the man. 

“Yes, your Honour,” he answered ; “ the Sahib is very particular 
and comes to see them every now and then. He gives me two 
rupees & month for looking after them.” 

“What Sahib?” I asked, for I did not know any one of the 
name in the station. 

“A Sahib from the Cantonment,” he replied. ‘“ But he has 
not been here for some time now.” 

“Heigh ho!” I thought, as I looked about, ‘ What a lot of 
death and destruction there is in the world! Is Shiva, the Hindu 
god, with his dripping sword and the severed head in his hand, 
really a true conception of the powers of Heaven ?” 

I went to find Symons. It would be a rest from all these 
seething thoughts to talk with some one older than myself, some 
one on whose strength I could rely. 

“Well,” he said, “ have you had the grave dug?” 

I told him I had. “But,” I added, “it is in a most incon- 
venient place; there is only just room for it between the wall 
and another tomb. The two coffins will touch.” 

“You mean Miss Marner’s?” he asked. ‘“ Well! he won’t 
object to that. You know they were engaged when she died, and 
apparently the only will of any kind they found among his papers 
was a wish to be buried next her.” 

“He! Who?” 

“Why, Thorold!” he answered. “Do you mean to say you 
haven't heard? He was killed in the steeplechase at Agra 
yesterday.” 

I was hardly surprised. I knew all along that the argumen s 
with which I had been trying to buoy myself up were merely 
attempts at self-deception, that at the bottom of my heart I was 
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sure, with an instinctive certainty which was proof against all 
argument, that the hand of fate would not be stayed, that the 
prophecy could not but be fulfilled. 

And that was the explanation of Thorold’s burial in Azimabad, 
as well as of what I had found inexplicable about the man himself, 
his cynicism and recklessness, what I have called his devil-may- 
carishness! I heard afterwards that he had been killed riding 
# notorious puller that everybody knew was dangerous. Might 


he have been less reckless, I asked myself, on any other day than 
that ? 
* * * * * 

The bungalow was never occupied again. And one night in 
August at the height of the rains the natural dam holding in a 
large lake far away in the recesses of the Himalayas burst, and a 
resistless flood tore down the valleys, sweeping all before it till it 
hurled itself into the river. The Ganges rose many feet, and all 
along its length for three hundred miles, acres upon acres were 
cut away and crashed into the flood. Thirty-six hours after, when 
I looked out of my bungalow in the early morning, no vestige of 
the ruined Mosque, or of “ Bungalow No, 182,” remained. 


J.N. 











Che Love of Antigoie. 


“ Some of us have, in a prior existence, been in love with an Antigone, 
and that makes us find no full content in any mortal tie.” 


These words were written from Pisa by Shelley to his friend 
Leigh Hunt, after the publication of ‘ Epipsychidion.’ 


“T think one is always in love with something or other,” he says; “the 
crror—and I confess it is not easy for spirits cased in flesh and blood to 
avoid it—consists in seeking in a mortal image the likeness of what is, 
perhaps, eternal.” 


The statement is a key, not only to Shelley’s own life, but to 
the lives of many other poets and visionaries. Its most striking 
illustration may be found in Goethe. A succession of love-lyrics 
addressed, not to abstractions, but to widely differing human 
beings, savours at first sight of inconsistency and even of moral 
reprobation. But from another point of view it is consistency 
of the highest order. Goethe worships the ideal, and when he 
has been disappointed in his search for it in one quarter, he goes 
on to another; it is trying, of course, for the Minna, or Clarchen, 
or Frederika concerned, but if Semele will love a god she must 
expect a scorching. 

But as Shelley sums up the situation in a phrase, we need not 
look outside his own career for illustrations. Through all his 
brief manhood storms of unsatisfied longing swept over his heart 
and soul; longing for the dimly seen Antigone, for love in its 
pure and primal essence. 

This he portrays in Asia— the shadow of beauty unbeheld.” 


“Life of life! thy lips enkindle 
With their love the breath between them; 
And thy smiles before they dwindle 
Make the cold air fire; then screen them 
In those looks where whoso gazes 
Faints, entangled in their mazes. 
* * * * 
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Fair are others; none beholds thee 

But thy voice sounds low and tender, 
Like the fairest, for it folds thee 

From the sight, that liquid splendour— 
And all feel yet see thee never 
As I feel now, lost for ever! 


Lamp of Earth! where’er thou movest 
Its dim shapes are clad with brightness, 
And the souls of whom thou lovest 
Walk upon the winds with lightness 
Till they fail, as I am failing, 
Dizzy, lost, yet unbewailing!” 


If it were possible to choose a poet’s destiny for him, it would 
doubtless be better that his devotion should be ever given to an 
abstraction, that his eyes should be always directed towards that 
lamp of earth whose very splendour shrouds its shining, and that 
his ear should be attentive only to that low and tender voice 
which echoes on the other side of silence. But poets are mortal 
after all, and as fountains mingle with the river and the waves 
clasp one another, so human heart yearns to human heart and 
the divine Antigone is sought for in an earthly form. Then follow 
disappointments and disillusionments, fears, hopes, jealousies, 
despair, heart-burnings, and sometimes heart-breakings. 

Such supposed incarnations of the ideal were hailed by Shelley 
at intervals during the whole of his career, as he tells us in 
‘Epipsychidion’ : 

“On an imagined shore, 
Under the grey beak of some promontory, 
She met me, robed in such exceeding glory 
That I beheld her not. In solitudes 
Her voice came to me thro’ the whispering woods, 
And from the fountains, and the odours deep 
Of flowers, which like lips murmuring in their sleep, 
Of the sweet kisses which had lulled them there, 
Breathed but of her to the enamoured air— 
And therefore I went forth, with hope and fear 
And every gentle passion sick to death, 
Feeding my course with expectation’s breath, 
Into the wintry forest of our life; 
And struggling through its error with vain strife, 
And stumbling in my weakness and my haste, 
And half bewildered by new forms, I passed, 
Seeking among those untaught foresters 
If I could find one form resembling hers— 
In many mortal forms I rashly sought 
The shadow of that idol of my thought. 
And some were fair—but beauty dies away: 
Others were wise, but honeyed words betray— 
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When, like a noonday dawn, there shone again 

Daliverance. One stood on my path who seem’d 

As like the glorious shape which I had dream’d 

As is the Moon, whose changes ever run 

Into themselves, to the eternal Sun. 

At length, into the obscure forest came 

The vision I had sought through grief and shame. 
* * * % * 

And called my spirit: and the dreaming clay 

Was lifted by the thing that dreamed below 

As smoke by fire, and in her beauty’s glow 

I stood, and felt the dawn of my long night 

Was penetrating me with living light. 

I knew it was the Vision veiled from me 

So many years—that it was Emily.” 


It was indeed Emilia Viviani, but how can we believe that 
Emilia was the true incarnation of Shelley’s vision, when next year 
we find him writing to Leigh Hunt: “The ‘ Epipsychidion’ I 
cannot look at, the person whom it celebrates was a cloud instead 
of a Juno!” Shelley had had many objects for his mystical 
devotion before Emilia rose upon his view, and no one who has 
studied his peculiar temperament can doubt that many others 
might have succeeded her, if death had not awakened him from 
the dream of life and revealed to him the everlasting beauty in 
which all things live and move. 

But before his earthly career closed another adoration took 
possession of him, an adoration which perhaps more than any 
other may be described as the quest of the divine Antigone. 

Jane Williams had lately left India, and on coming to Italy 
with her husband was introduced to Shelley by Captain Medwin. 
An intimacy quickly arose between the two families, and finally 
they agreed to spend the summer together on the Bay of Spezzia ; 
it was in company with Edward Williams that Shelley was to 
die, but before this final catastrophe happened his devotion to 
Jane gave him much dreamy delight and occasioned some of his 
most exquisite lyrics. It was not so much that the image of 
Emilia faded from his mind as that it melted into the image of 
Jane, in whom, for the moment, he found the incarnation of his 
ideal, 

The peculiarity of such imaginative passions as those of Shelley 
is that they are subjective rather than objective, projected from 
the lover’s heart and brain rather than inspired by the beloved 
one, 

Wandering on the shores of the Mediterranean, with the 
sea-wind rustling mournfully through the forest of pines, and 
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the vivid Italian sunshine warming the earth to its very heart, 
it is easy to believe that one understands the mingled pathos and 
fervour of Shelley’s utterances. But to understand this last 
group of poems it is perhaps more helpful to visit the Bodleian 
Library and stand before the case which contains the instrument 
immortalised in the lines “ To a lady with a guitar.” 

Unlike the fabled lute of Orpheus, this guitar is a material 
construction of tempered wood and finely drawn strings, and was 
made by Ferdinando Bottari of Pisa in the year 1817. And yet 
from this visible and tangible instrument, there still emanates 
echoes of strange and haunting music, which, like the strains of 
Orpheus’ lute, can make: 


“ Killing grief and care of heart 
Fall asleep, or hearing, die.” 


Jane’s music breathes for us still in Shelley’s pages, and here, 
if ever, his eager heart is laid bare to us in all its unsatisfied 
longing. 

“T pant for the music which is divine; 
My heart in its thirst is a dying flower. 
Pour forth the sound like enchanted wine; 
Loosen the notes in a silver shower. 
Like a herbless plain for the gentle rain 
I gasp, I faint, till they wake again. 

“Let me drink of the spirit af that sweet sound, 
More, oh! more!—I am thirsting yet! 
It loosens the serpent which care has bound 
Upon my heart, to stifle it. 
The dissolving strain, through every vein, 
Passes into my heart and brain.” 


Nor can we say that the music was wholly dissociated from the 
musician. Jane was to Shelley the “ Magnetic Lady,” whose 
touch calmed his brain. She was the “ Radiant Sister of the 
Day,” who added a new lustre to the sunshine and a fresh 
sweetness to the winds of spring; she was the “Spirit of Song,” 
whose tender voice gave a soul to music and expressed the inmost 
feelings of his heart. 

In the lines which accompanied the gift of the guitar, Jane is 
colebrated under the name of Miranda, her husband is Prince 
Ferdinand, and Shelley himself Ariel, the faithful and humble 
spirit who seeks to serve them. 


“By permission and command 
Of thine own Prince Ferdinand, 
Poor Ariel sends this silent token 
Of more than ever can be spoken; 
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Your guardian spirit Ariel, who 
From life to life must still pursue 
Your happiness, for thus alone 
Can Ariel ever find his own.” 


This service is described by Shelley as characterising the past 
as well as the present : 


“ Many changes have been run 
Since Ferdinand and you begun 
Your course of love, and Ariel still 
Has tracked your steps and served your will.” 


Jane was adored by Shelley, not for her own sake, but for the 
sake of that ideal which he believed her to embody; it is not a 
question of the love of one individual man for one individual 
woman, it is the yearning of all thirsty souls for the fulfilment 
of human bliss. 

In the poem, “ Love, Hope, Desire and Fear,” first published 
by Dr. Garnett in his ‘Relics of Shelley,’ the poet describes the 
emotions of his heart, and cries :— 


“Sad was his life who bore thee in his breast, 
Wild bird for that weak nest!” 


The magnetic lady for the moment filled Shelley’s thoughts; 
the spirit of earth’s melody lies imprisoned in her guitar, but it 
is only Jane who can awaken its highest, holiest tone; not music 
itself is sweet until her voice has echoed it, and love of her is 
to him the interpretation of life. And yet, though calm and 
peace and thrilling ecstasy breathed from her soul to his, he was 
conscious of an ever recurring sorrow : 


“Though thou art ever fair and kind 
The forests ever green, 
Less oft is peace in Shelley’s mind 
Than calm in waters seen.” 


The magic guitar had learnt, he tells us, the melodies of birds 
and bees, the whisper of the wind, the murmur of the sea, the 
song of the pattering rain and of the falling dew; but the poet’s 
heart, that instrument more subtly tuned, more highly strung, 
had learnt the secret of human joy and sorrow, of hope and fear, 
of anguish and of bliss. It is little wonder, then, that peace was 
not to be his portion upon earth; life, for him, was but another 
name for unrest, and it was not till the fierce sea-storm had 
calmed his heart for ever, that the ebb and flow of love’s wild tide 
was to cease in his bosom, 
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“The sleepless billows on the ocean’s breast 
Break like a bursting heart and die in foam, 
And thus at length find rest. 
Doubtless there is a place of peace 
Where my weak heart and all its throbs will cease!” 


A note that borders on tragedy is sounded in the lines, “The 
Serpent is shut out from Paradise.” A note that some have seized 
upon as evidence that Shelley’s adoration for Edward Williams’ 
wife was no poet’s fancy but a man’s passion. 


“Therefore, if now I see you seldomer, 

Dear friends, dear friend, know that I only fly 
Your looks because they stir 

Griefs that should sleep, and hopes that cannot die: 
The very comfort that they minister 

I scarce can bear; yet I, 

So deeply is the arrow gone, 

Should quickly perish if it were withdrawn. 


“ When I return to my cold home, you ask 
Why I am not as I have ever been? 
You spoil me for the task 
Of acting a forced part in life’s dull scene— 
Of wearing on my brow the idle mask 
Of author, great or mean, 
In the world’s carnival. I sought 
Peace thus, but save in you I found it not!” 


But inferences such as these may very easily be mistaken. 
That Shelley and his Mary were deeply and tenderly attached has 
never been doubted, nor was there ever any interruption to the 
attachment that existed between Mary and Jane. A great, but 
somewhat misleading distinction is sometimes drawn by critics 
between dramatic and lyrical poetry; we are blamed for regarding 
any dramatic utterance as an expression of the poet’s personal 
feeling, while too often every lyric is regarded as the cry of his 
own heart. 

Are we to consider Shakespeare’s “Take, O take those lips 
away,” Marlowe’s “Come live with me and be my love,” Jonson’s 
“Drink to me only with thine eyes,” Herrick’s “Bid me to live 
and I will live, Thy protestant to be,” and a host of others, as 
records of personal experience? Did not Colonel Lovelace sing 
to Althea as well as tc Lucasta, and even the pious Cowper hymn 
responsive to the inspiration of Lady Austen as well as of Mary 
Unwin? As well might we believe that Tennyson was madly in 
love with his “ dark-eyed Eleanore,” his “sweet, pale Margaret,” 
and his “ airy fairy Lilian,” or that all Browning’s duchesses had 
fiesh and blood prototypes ! 
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It must, of course, be admitted that Shelley’s love lyrics have 
far more of the personal utterance about them than, for instance, 
the love lyrics of Tennyson, whose ideal tribute to wedded love 
—“The peace of God came into my life before the altar when I 
married her ”—reveals to us an altitude never attained by Shelley ; 
but that the lyrical cry of his poems should be made evidence 
against him is both unfair and inartistic. Mary Shelley not only 
mourned him with the grief of a true woman, but she so edited 
his works as to prove herself a thoroughly sympathetic critic; 
she understood her poet, and there can be little doubt that she 
was quite willing that he should identify Jane with the lady of 
the ‘Sensitive Plant ’— 


“A Lady, the wonder of her kind 
Whose form was up-borne by a lovely mind, 
Which, dilating, had moulded her mien and motion 
Like a sea-flower unfolded beneath the ocean.” 


while he could turn to her with the simple but heartfelt words— 


“Oh! Mary dear, that you were here! 
With your brown eyes bright and clear, 
And your sweet voice like a bird 
Singing love to its lone mate, 

In the ivy bower disconsolate. 
Mary dear, come to me soon! 

I am not well whilst thou art far, 
As sunset to the sphered moon, 

As twilight to the western star, 
Thou, belovéd, art to me. 

Oh! Mary dear, that you were here 


!» 


Happy the poet who has such a helpmeet by his side. For the 
quest of the ideal is a quest fraught with many woes, and some, 
like Paris, come back to the feet of their Ginone, languid with 
wounds and heartsick with disappointment, only to find their 
prayer for pity scorned. 

Is the quest of the Ideal, then, a hopeless one? It is impossible 
of actual fulfilment, and yet it is a quest in which to fail may 
perhaps be a higher attainment than success in a lower aim. 
Antigone may never reveal herself to her worshipper, and yet the 
love of love may open up new powers and new perceptions, may 
inspire nobler efforts and create fuller energies. ‘“ What is genius 
after all?” says Arsene Houssaye, writing of his friend Alfred de 
Musset. “It is but an hour of dizziness on the edge of a 
precipice, To men who yearn for the absolute everything is good 
which drives them out of themselves.” 

It is this finest quintessence of imaginative passion which gives 
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immortality to Shelley’s poetry, and which he has expressed in 
lines which, perhaps, no other poet could have written : 


“T can give not what men call love 
But wilt thou accept not 
The worship the heart lifts above 
And the heavens reject not. 
The desire of the moth for the star 
Of the night for the morrow, 
The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow.” 


Mary Braprorp WHITING. 
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Che Professor and the Lay Mind. 


One characteristic of the Professor that lends acquaintance with 
him an added charm is his ubiquitousness. The professional 
avocations of the Lay Mind make it incumbent upon him to do as 
much travelling in the course of the year as falls to the lot of most 
men. Yet to meet the Professor in the uttermost parts of tho 
globe never occasions those who know him surprise. I last met 
him in a remote village of the Pamirs towards the “ Back of the 
Beyond,” what time the tribes were up and the Government 
of India had despatched a very businesslike expedition to request 
them—no questions asked—to settle down again. He was then 
sniffing out an obscure epidemic among the hillmen of Lthama, 
which the Professor held was the real home of the bubonic plague 
—a theory that Hagebitter had reviled with savage ridicule in 
the Leview. It sent the Professor, like an enraged tom cat, 
on to the roof of the world to prove the truth of it in his teeth, 
oblivious of the fact that events of interest to the lay press were 
toward there. 

For all | know he might have done so, had not a subaltern 
of the Guides with an abnormally lay mind descended on the 
village of Gob by stealth and, finding the Professor in possession 
and not knowing what to make of him, incontinently arrested 
him as either a Russian agent or a Radical M.P.; neither of 
which visitations he deemed conducive to the political health 
of Lthama. I tried to save the situation by explaining that the 
Professor was the especial war correspondent of the Lhaumaturgic 
Gazette, thereby earning the obloquy of the Professor while 
failing to convince tbe Brigadier, who maintained and con- 
firmed it with an oath, that he could not be expected to supply 
rations to every hanger-on to the skirts of comic journals. To this 
day the Professor believes that the Brigadier was in league with 
Hagebitter to thwart genuine scientific research, for at Gob 


he ran a case literally to earth, The case, despite its lassitude, 
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had proposed to put a knife into the man of science, whose 
unremitting attention he regarded as savouring of Eblis and 
unhealthful to the souls of the devout. 

Fortunately at Peshawar the Professor fell in with a P.M.O. 
whose purview was not confined to the red tape horizon of the 
War Office regulations, and who showed him many loathsome 
diseases which he had no business to keep in stock. Oonsequently 
the Professor returned home, greatly comforted, but prejudiced 
against martial law and order. 

It was therefore without surprise that in a narrow twisting 
street of Saalburg in the Bohemian Tyrol I saw a figure, utterly 
incongruous with the old-world picturesqueness of the scene, clad 
in the unmistakable stove-pipe hat and the baggy frock coat 
of greenish black with very emphasised seams over the bowed 
shoulders a few paces ahead of me. It could only be the 
Professor. I was therefore at pains to overtake him, The 
company of the Professor as a rule means incident of some sort, 
however unpleasant, and I was undergoing a pleasure trip and 
was correspondingly bored. 

The front view of the Professor, which suddenly burst upon 
me, as I stood over against him to recall my identity to his 
absorbed intelligence, staggered me for the moment. For about 
the neck and wrists the subfuse scholarliness of his attire lapsed 
to positive rakishness. The pattern of his shirt, I remember, 
was a tangle of blue horseshoes, interwoven with jockeys’ caps 
and riding-whips, on a pink ground. The explanation of course, 
was very simple. When he sets out on one of his raids abroad, 
the Professor packs his bag so full of the unholy instruments 
of his craft, that his changes of raiment were always crowded out. 
Consequently when instinct told him that a change of raiment 
was desirable, the Professor was wont to buy his linen as the 
necessities of the moment suggested. At Saalburg the need 
of a clean shirt had arisen. He therefore drifted into the 
nearest draper’s shop. The ministering genius had immediately 
spotted him for an Englinder and had proffered him a pattern 
likely to appeal to insular tastes. The Professor had closed 
with the offer. To him a shirt was a shirt all the world over. 

I was at pains to discover what had brought the Professor 
to Saalburg, and failed. I knew of nothing likely to draw him 
to its rich treasury of medisval art and lore. Its municipal bill 
of health was clean and its university was sleepy. Nor did 
I ever discover his errand. Personally I am inclined to believe 
that some seventeenth-century tome on toxicology, with innocu- 
ovs dust cloaking its deadly secrets on some forgotten shelf 
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of the University library, was the magnet. If the Professor has 
a human weakness it is the study of the art of poisoning. He is 
always loth to admit it, because he deems the obsession what the 
lay mind might deem a hobby, and therefore utterly unscientific. 
For all that Iam convinced that this hobby of his has as much 
horsepower as most of its kind. 

The alley in which we had met led into a main thoroughfare, 
twisting through the very heart of the old town. Here there 
was movement full of purpose and setting urgently towards 
acommon goal, Unwittingly the current carried us with it. It 
drifted ever further away from the promenades and pleasaunces 
that Saalburg has devised for the entertainment of the stranger, 
towards the remoter fastnesses of the old town which still lay in 
the days of the Holy Roman Empire and the glamour thereof. 
For the Prinicipality of Saalburg cleaves steadfastly to the 
Church of Rome, and below the surface its population is medieval. 
On every side of us were men and women, some in the comely 
garb of the peasantry of the Tyrol, others in the uniform dulness 
of the towns, but all pressing with set faces towards the common 
goal, self-absorbed, in hushed, awed silence, every man un- 
conscious of his fellow. Many of the women were telling their 
beads and many were sobbing hysterically. The men’s lips moved 
in silence, perhaps in prayer. I was vaguely aware of the 
infectious emotional atmosphere that betrays a religious move- 
ment. The Professor was lost in thought when I communicated 
this idea to him. It did not interest him. He remarked that he 
wished to reach the University library, and had no liking for the 
company of a gaping jack-tourist. 

It was all very well, however, to suggest retreat. The silent 
crowd had us in its grip, tight jammed between jutting windows 
of the broad-eaved silent houses on either side. There was nothing 
to be done but to yield to the insistent pressure onward. If 
in a crowd, however thick, you drift on the line of least resistance 
you are sure, sooner or later, to come out—somewhere. Moreover 
this concourse had pricked my curiosity. A Tyrolean crowd 
is wont to be noisy, bubbling over with genial light-heartedness 
and friendly gossip. This gathering was different; it was silent, 
awed, subdued, under the spell of deep emotions. 

Presently we came to a standstill in the elbow of a narrow 
turning. There was obviously some obstruction further on, 
Immediately in front of me was a burly man in broadcloth with 
beads of perspiration running down the rolling billows of his face, 
He had the well-favoured air of a prosperous tradesman. Wedged 
into his side was a peasant girl in the comely garb of the 
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country-side, with two long flaxen pigtails falling over her 
snow-white vest and broidered velvet bodice, telling her beads 
devoutly. 

“Ts it true?” he asked in a whisper. 

The girl nodded. “Neumann’s Lisbeth saw it yesterday. 
She is my sponsor's sister’s child. She always hears early mass 
at Saint Wolfgang’s, and yesterday she saw it. And then Father 
Hermann—he’s her confessor—told her. So she sent word by 
the pedlar. I was on the pasture with the cattle, but his 
Reverence told me to go and say an Ave in the chapel for 
my soul’s sake. It is a miracle.” 

The other mopped his brow, with dawning wonder in his eyes. 

“Eh, well! one can never tell. They told me it was a lily 
on our Lady’s breast. I only heard of it from a customer an 
hour ago, so I came to see. One can never tell. And your 
friend saw it ?” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, “and they say it is opening— 
unfolding day by day. Yesterday it was only a bud; to-day 
its petals are falling apart. It is a miracle,” and she crossed 
herself. 


The man hastily and somewhat perfunctorily followed her 
example, 

“Eh, well!” he repeated, “ one can never tell. I remember 
when Saint Hubertus appeared before his shrine on the Gais- 
berger Joch. Many of the women and priests saw him, in his 
hunting robes with the horn by his side. And his Eminence the 
Archbishop’s most saintly person made a pilgrimage up the 
Joch. I went too, with the congregation of St. Kunegunde, 
for one can never tell. But I saw nothing. That was long 
before you were born. It was the last miracle in these parts. 
Preserve us, this lily! To-morrow perhaps the learned professors 
will explain that it—eh, well! one can never tell.” 

The girl flashed an indignant look at him, and the beads 
slipped the quicker through her fingers. 

“In your shoes I should think of my sins and not——” but 
just then the crowd came into motion again. Somewhat to my 
relief, for the Professor becoming aware of his obstructed progress, 
had begun to be restive and to snort, and I was conscious that 
this was no occasion for two heretic foreigners to make their 
presence obtrusive. The elbow of the alley opened into a little 
flagged square, shut in by gabled, low beamed-houses. In its 
centre rose the allegoric fountain setting forth God-like virtues of 
a deceased prince bishop. Over against us rose a chapel of no 
architectural pretensions, with a doorway, many sizes too large 
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for it, in a sculptured frame. In the square progress became 
easier. 

Unconsciously the Professor, half reluctantly the Lay Mind, 
followed the stream that set towards the chapel. Within it was 
the quaint, commonplace little Roman Catholic chapel the way- 
farer can find, if he takes the trouble, throughout Germany and 
Austria. Facing the door rose the High Altar, ablaze with 
candles, veiled in the cloying mist of incense. From the walls 
hung the accustomed pictures and images of saints and martyrs, 
tawdry effigies, hallowed by votive offerings of artificial flowers. 
The length of barn-like interior was ridged by the uncompromising 
little wooden benches polished by the knees of many a generation 
of worshippers. Only in one spot had their removal made a 
clearing, lit by the rays of a hundred guttering candles. There 
the worshippers sank for a minute on their knees before a picture 
hanging on the wall, and passed out by a side door in silent 
order. 

The turn of our little group came to overflow into the vacant 
place. The girl in front of me drew a long candle from her 
pocket, and spiked it on the row of nails piercing a stand of 
rough boards, hastily knocked together for the purpose. She fell 
on her knees, with her rapt eyes on the picture. By her side 
knelt the sceptic, with bowed head and twitching lips, sobbing 
loudly and crossing himself with the monotonous energy of an 
automaton. Behind me a man, to all seeming a cripple, with a 
loud ery broke his crutches and threw them on the heaped pile 
of kindred trophies that littered the rope sanctuary of the picture. 
In my turn I kuelt down. For one thing I was impressed, for 
another the Lay Mind is well advised under the roof of the Church 
of Rome to do as Romans do. Involuntarily my gaze fastened 
on the picture. It was a tawdry oleograph, dear at half-a-crown, 
representing the Madonna. It portrayed her in purple vestments, 
showing a heart pierced by a sword, with her eyes cast heaven- 
ward and her hands crossed below her bosom in an attitude of 
adoration. It was a picture I had often seen. 

But here on tke bosom, just above the crossed hands, was a 
faint luminous glow, a patch of some different colour. The word 
lily came into my mind, and the patch straightway took the 
semblance of an opening lily—one of those pure white annuncia- 
tion lilies, fittingly dedicated to the Virgin. I do not think it 
was altogether imagination. Beside the picture stood a priest in 
the long black cassock of his Order, with folded arms. He had a 
pale deep-lined face, with clenched lipsand tired eyes. I remem- 
ber it struck me at the time that his expression and pose would 
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have furnished a painter with a wonderful study for one of the 
silent ministers of Torquemada. 

Suddenly a fierce gleam lit the priest’s lowering eyes and my 
gaze followed them. It fell on the gaunt figure of the Professor, 
a dark patch against the halo of the candle-light. He was 
gazing with absorbed interest at the picture. Then he moved 
quickly to one side, by the rope, and ran his finger along the 
chapel wall. His figure stiffened as he softly rubbed his fingers 
together. With not a moment’s hesitation he stepped lightly 
across the rope, and with a swift movement turned the back of the 
picture—I noticed then that it was hanging by the usual cord 
from a nail in the wall—towards the light, and passed a long 
sensitive finger across its surface. It was done in the twinkling 
of an eye. The priest, who had crouched down as the Professor 
stepped over the rope, sprang forward. A muffled awestruck 
murmur rose from the kneeling crowd. It awed me. But as the 
priest approached, the Professor leant forward and whispered 
a word in his ear. 

The black-robed figure grew rigid, and he glanced furtively at 
the kneeling forms before him. ‘I'hen he beckoned to the Professor, 
and I, feeling rather dazed, followed. He led usacross the chapel 
into a little sacristry behind the High Altar. It was a bare 
whitewashed hole in the wall, with a prie Dieu, a crucifix, and a 
tiny latticed window. The air struck me as very chill. Hardly had 
the priest closed the door when he turned fiercely on my companion. 

“ You are sure of it?” he whispered. 

“To all intents and purposes,” answered the Professor. “Of 
course, microscopical examination——” 

The priest breathed heavily as if recovering from a blow. 
“What were you doing here? It was no place for you? Why 
must you——” cried the priest. 

The Professor shook his head very gently. “I give you my 
word that I had no intention to interfere. Ido not know how I 
came to be here. But when I saw that stain on the picture I 
became interested. I couldn’t help ——” 

The other interrupted him fiercely. 

“Tt was the Devil’s work and you knew it. These people 
believe. You——” 

The Professor faced him undauntedly. ‘ When I first saw the 
picture I suspected. When I touched the wall I felt sure. Do 
you mean to tell me that you—I remember now who you are and 
what you were—never had a doubt?” 

The priest turned quickly and, taking the crucifix from the 
wall, kissed it. 
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“T swear,” he said in a hoarse whisper, “I had no doubt. 
Remember I have—thank God—forgotten the empty learning of my 
youth. It was only when I saw you that it flashed upon me——” 

The Professor shrugged his shoulders almost imperceptibly. 
The priest seized the worn lappel of his coat. 

“And you—what are you going to do now ?” he asked hoarsely. 

Again the Professor almost shrugged his shoulders. ‘“ Do?” 
he answered. “ What should Ido? You, if anyone, should know 
that I meddle with no man’s religious belief. For what purpose?” 

A sigh of relief came from the priest’s tense throat. “ Even 
you cannot forget the High Altar of Our Lady of Malbruggen 
and what happened there,” he whispered hoarsely. 

Again the Professor’s voice was strangely gentle, “And you?” 
he answered. “ And are you at rest now?” 

“Before you came, I was,” the other said firmly. ‘“ When you 
have gone I shall be again. It would be kind to go now.” 

The Professor turned on him quickly and shook his hand. 
“You are a good man lost,” he said. 

“‘ And you are a better man that has chosen to be a wanderer in an 
unfruitful wilderness,” returned the priest. He unlocked the low 
postern of the sacristy. ‘“ Follow that passage,” he said. “ Keep 
straight on. It will take you to your own people. May peace 
go with you.” 

As soon as we had passed out, the heavy locks crashed behind 
us. The Professor had not spoken a word throughout our long 
walk home, and nothing worth saying had occurred to me. As 
we parted on the step of the Kaiserhof I risked a question that 
had hung on my lips since we had left the sacristry. 

“What did you whisper to the priest?” I asked. 

“ Micrococcus prodigiosus,” replied the Professor. 

“ And that meant? ” 

“That what we have just seen was such a rare and curious 
scientific phenomenon that the Lay Mind is almost justified in 
designating it by what it means to connote by the word miracle,” 
said the Professor, as he went up the steps. 

* * * * 

That night I dined with the Professor, not by invitation, but 
on sufferance and by the strategy of the head waiter. It would 
perhaps have been more correct to have said that I sat at the 
same table. The Professor rarely dined, though he usually fed 
on nights when he was not particularly busy. At the Kaiserhof, 
Saalburg, however, he dined because the head waiter had told 
him it was the custom of the country, and the Professor was 
always at pains to conciliate local prejudice to custom when once 
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made aware of it. The fact that he was dining argued him to be 
in closer touch with the vanity and weakness of lay humanity 
than ordinarily. It was therefore that I brought pressure to 
bear on the head waiter to lay my plate on the Professor’s table. 

The start was not propitious. Seeing me encroach on the 
sanctity of his table, the Professor frowned, looked at me without 
a trace of recognition, and became immersed behind an uncom- 
promising tome. Nor was the dinner a success. Every dish set 
upon the table the Professor mechanically waved aside, and the 
attendant sprite whipped them away with an alacrity that could 
only have been the outcome of apprehension. The Professor has 
a deep-rooted contempt for kickshaws, but I was hungry, and to 
the Lay Mind fruite a la Colberg as purveyed by M. Lecollier of 
the Kaiserhof has its attractions. At length something which 
the foreigner mistakes for a joint was set before us. The savour 
of it tickled the Professor’s nostrils. He closed the volume with 
a snap and seized knife and fork. I had taken the precaution of 
ordering a soft claret of sound vintage. The Professor gulped 
down the first glass because it was liquid; with the second it 
seemed to occur to him that the fluid was soft to his palate; he 
then examined the cork minutely (it was chiteau bottled) and 
drank his third glass with deliberate enjoyment. Claret, judiciously 
administered, at times warms the Professor into tolerance. 

It became comparatively easy to lure him by a cigar into 
moonlit whispering gardens. After our wont, he wrapped himself 
in smoke and I made conversation. I was winding up with an 
insincere exordium that in the interests of abstract truth it 
behoved even a man of science to expose the errors of priestcraft, 
regardless of sentimental considerations, when I touched him on 
the quick. As usual my success entailed a severe preliminary 
trouncing, better deserved than usual, anent the banality of the 
lay mind, but in the end I got the story. 

“How can you dare,” concluded the Professor savagely, “ who 
have never given the matter a moment’s serious thought, and 
because intellects such as yours are incapable of sustained thought, 
attempt to determine what is a man’s duty as against his neigh- 
bour’s religious beliefs? Your remarks are merely the blatancy 
ofthe inane. There are some minds—mark you, I am speaking 
of minds capable of judgment based on thought—that cannot 
train themselves to receive the ruthless logic of scientific facts. 
There is some warp of emotionalism, imagination, I don’t know 
what defect in them. Unequal to the stern truths of science, 
they require some stay, some motive power. ‘Take away its 
religious beliefs from a temperament of this nature, and to what 
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do you leave it? Tell me that. If after Festig’s death at Mal- 
bruggen, Maden had not had religion to fall back on do you 
suppose ——” 

“T know nothing of Festig, Maden, or Malbruggen, and I fail 
to see how they affect an abstract point of moral ethics.” 

“Of course you do,” growled the Professor, “you would. I 
will tell you about them. It may help you in course of time to 
begin to learn to think.” 

He puffed hard at his cigar for a minute or two and then began 
abruptly : 

“T was a young man then. I had gone to Leyden to study under 
Sannhius. He was a great man. I still believe that in his re- 
searches on fermentation he very nearly forestalled Pasteur.” 

“ Who was he?” asked the Lay Mind guilelessly. 

“No, of course,” answered the Professor, “of course you would 
not have heard of him. Well, Maden was studying in Sannhius’s 
laboratory at the same time. He was a singularly able man. 
His brilliant imagination—for in scientific research imagination, 
within bounds, is as valuable as in any other pursuit—enabled 
him to leap to conclusions at which another could only have 
arrived by laborious investigation and experiment. But his mind 
had that strange warp of which I have spoken. Its bias was 
always towards emotionalism. One day he broke down, and 
asked me to accompany him on a walking tour to recruit. I had 
just then had a difference of opinion with Sannhius on a point 
—I still think he was wrong, more especially since Hagebitter 
has latterly misappropriated the same view—and in a moment of 
discouragement and pique I consented. I was very young then. 
In the course of our walk we came to Malbruggen. It happened 
to be the time of some religious festival, during which they have 
the procession of the Bleeding Wafer—you may have heard of it. 
It is not an uncommon superstition in the Romish Church. The 
wafer has a red tinge which they are taught to believe is blood. 
As a matter of fact I believe it has been definitely proved that 
the discoloration is due to a fungoid growth on the wafer known 
as the micrococeus prodigiosus.” 

I started. The Professor eyed me narrowly, but I had the 
wisdom to hold my tongue, and he went on. 

“At the time I did not pay much attention to the matter, for 
the physiological museum of Malbruggen has some specimens of 
considerable interest, The atmosphere of the place, the coming 
and going of pilgrims, the frequent processions, the music and 
the hundred and one incidents of a great ecclesiastical festival, 
affected Maden. I learnt later that he was constant in his 
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attendance at the Church of Our Lady of Malbruggen, where the 
wafers were preserved, and that the speculation as to the cause of 
the discoloration preyed upon his mind. Oonvinced as he was 
of the absolute sincerity of the belief of the priests, he immediately 
rushed to the conclusion that the discoloration was due to 
natural causes hitherto uninvestigated. When we met at the 
auberge in the evening, he was incessantly formulating theories to 
account for the phenomenon. 

“* Tt seems to me then,’ I remarked one evening when he pro- 
pounded a most plausible theory—it was very near the truth, by 
the way—‘the only way to establish your proposition is to 
examine a specimen of the wafer microscopically.’ 

“* Yes! That would be the only way,’ Maden agreed. 

“ «Then why don’t you do it?’ interposed Festig. 

“Festig was staying at the same inn, and whenever he had the 
chance put his oar into conversation. He struck us as a coarse-fibred, 
unwholesome-looking man, a medical student from Gossingen. We 
disliked him, but it was not easy to shake him off. Moreover he 
drank. 

“*T have asked the Bishop to let me do so,’ answered Maden. 
‘Naturally enough, from his point of view, considering the 
sanctity of the relic, he refuses.’ 

“*Then why don’t you examine it, willy-nilly?’ persisted 
Festig. ‘Of course he refuses. I know these priests.’ 

“¢ You are wrong there,’ interrupted Maden hotly. ‘ According 
to his lights the Archbishop is honest,’ 

“* Well! If you back your Bishop with such conviction,’ 
jeered the other, ‘ get a specimen and prove me wrong. Personally 
I believe his reverence paints the wafers every night. We know 
these priests in Gossingen.’ 

“You are talking nonsense,’ answered Maden coldly. ‘There 
are only three of these wafers, and they have been handed down 
for the last four centuries in the Church of Our Lady.’ 

“Then get one of them,’ laughed Festig. 

“«You are fooling,’ replied Maden. ‘They are preserved in 
the pyx on the High Altar.’ 

“Then go and fetch one of them. 

“Maden shrugged his shoulders contemptuously. Festig banged 
his fist down on the table in a blaze of alcoholic irritability. 

“*You little English chicken-heart,’ he roared,‘do you mean 
to insinuate that I dare not do what I have challenged any other 
man to do? Sir, if you wish to insult me——’ 

“ He was bristling with laboured truculence after the manner 
of the German student of the baser sort. Maden took no notice 
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of him and ‘went to bed. When he had gone Festig, I believe, 
tried to fasten a quarrel on me, but I was too interested in one 
of Jenner’s papers that had just reached me to pay much attention 
to his maunderings. It was only when I rose to go to bed some 
time after midnight, that the unwholesomeness of his appearance 
struck me anew. His face was mottled, his eyes were bloodshot, 
and he was mouthing to himself incessantly. He had evidently 
been drinking hard—the raw brandy of the country—a spirit 
distilled from potato and a degree more deadly than Swiss 
absinthe. Foreseeing a particularly repulsive case of deliriwm 
tremens for the morrow, I advised him to go to his room. He 
cursed me with great fervour and tried to brawl. So I left him. 
It was careless of me perhaps, but I expected to have my hands 
as full of him as I cared for within the next four and twenty 
hours. That the mischief was deeper I never suspected. 

“T can’t have been asleep long when Maden, half dressed, was 
shaking my shoulder. I was not pleased to see him and told him 
so, but the boy was too excited to be reasonable. There was 
nothing for it but to hear his story. His room, it appeared, 
adjoined that occupied by Festig, separated only by a lath and 
plaster partition. Consequently about an hour ago Festig’s 
arrival had wakened him. He had heard him chuckling, laughing 
and talking to himself noisily. I tried to explain that this was 
only what was to have been expected. Then, it seemed, every- 
thing was quiet for a space, until he heard the sound of the 
window in the next room being quietly opened. Looking out, he 
had seen Festig cautiously climbing out, and the sight of his 
face in the moonlight had not been pretty. Therefore Maden 
concluded it behoved us to follow him. I tried to argue that, 
whether drunk or sleep-walking, Festig was entirely the concern 
of the police and none of ours. But the boy was too overwrought 
to listen to reason. 

“*Don’t you see,’ he whispered fiercely, ‘the man is walking 
in his sleep. The sacred—what we were talking of this evening 
—is preying upon his mind. He is going to the Cathedral.’ 

“ The notion struck me as wholly fantastic. The Cathedral, I 
urged, was the last place whither Festig in his then state was 
likely to go, but as Maden was intent on setting out on a fool’s 
errand, it was evident he would go alone unless I accompanied him. 

“We left the house quietly. When we reached the deserted 
street, the short summer night was luminous with the glow of 
coming day. Within a very few minutes we reached the Cathedral, 
Its doors during the festival stand open day and night. Within 
all was black as ink but for the few red specks of light from the 
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eternal lamps, and still as the grave but for the echoing whispers 
of the great dome. I suggested sleepily that it.was time to go 
back to bed. Maden, however, without a moment’s pause entered. 
He walked up the great bare aisle and hesitated for a moment by 
the gilt reredos. Its doors were closed. Through the tracery of 
the iron-work we saw a glimmer of light on the vague outline 
of the great High Altar. 

“T admit the scene impressed itself on my memory. Subjective 
emotionalism is a very strange phenomenon, that plays quaint 
tricks with the imagination. or some unaccountable reason I 
felt for the first time ill at ease, and my only desire was to leave 
the place in the deep peace that became it. A sudden coughing 
chuckle stabbed the silence. The sound staggered me. I had in 
all honesty held Maden’s forebodings to be nothing more than 
hysteria, and this unexpected confirmation of them unnerved me. 
The boy, as if he had been waiting for it, turned quickly into a 
side chapel behind the carved stalls of the choir, and passing round 
the back of the shrine, we came out between the pillars on the 
right of the High Altar. 

“But it was too late. The luminous glow of coming day was 
already outlining the stained glass of the windows of the dome, 
and in the uncertain light from the undsing lamp we saw Festiz 
standing on the great altar groping high above his head, towards 
the pyx that contained tae Host. I gripped Maden’s arm. Festig 
was obviously walking in his sleep. Fully conscious now of the 
disordered state of the wretched man’s brain, the consequences of 
a sudden shock might be terrible to contemplate. Feverishly the 
curled fingers scratched at the brass doors of the pyx. Silently, 
in the dark, Maden struggled in my tightening grip. All to no 
purpose, for from between the pillars opposite to us came the 
black figure of a priest in his cassock with a flaring taper in his 
hand. He had come to light the candles for the first Mass. 
Raising his eyes to the altar, a rasping ery escaped him and he 
rushed forward. Festig turned on him with staring vacant eyes, 
and without a sound fell heavily from the altar, striking his head 
against the angle of its marble steps. Maden dropped forward on 
his face. He must have lost consciousness, for I was gripping 
him by the throat to force him away.” 

The Professor threw his cigar end down and stared thoughtfully 
at its glowing butt. The night air struck chill and I shivered 
involuntarily. The silence became oppressive. 

“Well?” I asked at length. 

The sound roused the Professor ; he shook off his self-absorption 
as a retriever shakes the water from his coat, 
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“‘ Well, what?” he answered grimly. 

“What happened then ?” I asked lamely. 

“Happened?” he growled. “What should have happened ? 
There was no scandal. The Archbishop was a singularly 
enlightened man. It was sufficiently obvious to the meanest 
intelligence that the wretched man was wholly irresponsible for 
his actions. Among other things he was suffering from a cardiac 
—from what you would call acute heart-disease. Imagine the 
complications of alcoholic poisoning superadded! By every law 
of nature he ought never to have lived long enough to—till that 
night. It was one of those monstrous cases.” 

“ And Maden became a priest?” I interjected hurriedly. There 
are times when the Lay Mind is not attuned to listen to a discourse 
on the pathological aspects of monstrous cases. 

“Yes,” answered the Professor quietly. “Considering the 
shock of the events of that night on such a temperament, it was 
inevitable. I suppose I was dimly conscious of it, and that is 
why I half strangled him. The other did not matter.” 

The rugged face relaxed, and into the fierce eyes, under their 
shaggy eyebrows, came a light that was new to me. At that 
moment the Professor was very nearly human in the lay sense. 

“Yes,” he continued, as if to himself, “he became a priest. 
Poor little Maden! If wanting in ballast, he was singularly 
gifted, singularly gifted. There was a time when I believed that, 
with his quickness and daring of perception, he might have done 
great work—really great work. But——” 

Again there was an interval of silence. The thoughts of the 
Lay Mind harked back to the stern-faced priest. His expression 
that afternoon had betokened no lack of ballast. Unfortunately 
the train of thought betrayed me into speech. 

“T wonder,” I ‘said unconsciously, “if his happiness ay" 

The Professor was himself again, 

“Happiness!” he echoed in the familiar growl. “ Wheatenes! 
One of those hollow words that connote nothing, in which the 
Lay Mind revels. Happiness! Presumably he bas his work, 
exacting, and, I have no doubt, good work. It is time for me to 
return to mine.” 

With that he withdrew to the inaccessible fastness of his own 
apartment. On the morrow the Lay Mind, keeping its workings 
hidden from the Professor, again visited Saint Wolfgang’s Chapel. 
But for the first time for many a long year, Father Hermann 
did not say Mass there and the picture was no longer on the 
wall, 
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The Bonnet Conspirators. 
By VIOLET A. SIMPSON. 


Carter VIII. 


Late that evening Drury called. 

Marie had spent the rest of the day alone. On the departure 
of the Commandant with Jacques, Devignes took Lady Hepzibah 
at her word, and made his own complete search throughout the 
house. It was past twelve before he had finished, and meanwhile 
Lady Hepzibah with Marie by her side remained motionless and 
silent in the big dining-hall, just as Jacques had left them. 

Devignes returned the keys to Lady Hepzibah, made formal 
apologies, and took a formal leave. Then and then only, with the 
final clanging of the house-door and the last clatter of horse-hoofs 
down the drive, did she rise from her seat. 

“Child, I am best left alone,” was all she said. 

Marie watched her toiling wearily up the wide shallow stair- 
case to her room, so wearily, though her head was held erect to 
the very last—in shame and grief. She heard the key turn in 
the lock, and the grating sound seemed to shut her off into utter 
darkness. Alone, solitary, was she once more, with all tho 
sickening weight of responsibility heavier than ever upon her! 
What was she to do now? Over and over in her mind she 
revolved the same weary question, with the same hopeless in- 
decision. 

What, after all, would be the right thing todo? If she could 
only settle that, surely, whatever the sacrifice, there could be no 
further mistakes, no further misconceptions? At any rate no 
need for any more false positions, false words, or playing at cross- 
purposes. She could do the right, whatever it cost, thought 
Marie, if only she could decide what that was. It was shameful, 
she saw it now clearly enough, this compromising of her aunt’s 
honour and good name, by using her, her house, her bonnet, to 
hoodwivk and baffle. Even to save others, could that be loyal 
from members of the same family one to another? And yet, 
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supposing that now, at the eleventh hour, she told Lady 
Hepzibah? Ought she, without asking Jacques, to betray his 
trust, and the trust of the men whose safety was dependent on 
his secrecy? That could never, surely, be right either. Could 
there then arise questions wherein perfect honesty might only 
involve dishonesty, a betrayal of trust in another direction ; 
wherein right and wrong could not stand out as clear issues? 
Surely, however one might deliberately choose to follow the 
wrong, no mistake could be made as to the fact that it was 
wrong? Surely if one were perfectly sincere in desiring to pursue 
the right, one must be able at least to see it. 

But her questionings always ended in the same way. 

“T don’t know—I don’t know. We were wrong from the first, 
somehow,” she murmured, pacing up and down and up and down, 
oblivious of the summer beauty, hearing neither the song of the 
birds nor the murmur of the sea, nor the music stirring in the 
poplars. She scarcely knew if the sun were shining or not; the 
sweet scent of the roses passed her by—the balmy July air might 
have been bitterest East wind for all her notice. She would not 
yet own even to herself that the beginning of all things was a 
flaw in her idol, that if Jacques had kept his hands clean from 
all dabblings with things, which, however they might be condoned, 
had at any rate to be done in the dark, none of all this shame 
need ever have crossed their path. For when the realisation 
began to dawn, with it came the poignant consciousness. 

“ Had I been strong enough to tell Jacques it was dishonourable, 
had I only been better and more honourable myself, he might have 
listened to me and I might have averted some of it. I think I am 
most to blame through it all. Oh, why didn’t I know better! ” 
sobbed Marie at last, breaking down once more in sheer self- 
abasement. Heavy, indeed, at heart, through house and gardens 
she wandered all the rest of that miserable day. It was a relief, 
even though it meant that a decision must be made one way or 
another, when she caught sight of Drury coming towards her 
between the clipped box borders. At least with him there need 
be no concealment. He had seen her on entering the gates, and 
80, though even if he had met anyone to question him about his 
business it would have mattered little, since he frequently carried 
messages up to the Manor House from the doctor whenever any- 
thing was wanted for any sick person in the village, he had no 
need to-night to explain his presence. 

After all, there were but few servants now at the Manor, and 
these were old, slow, and decrepit ; faithful relics of bygone days. 
Marie was glad to remember the stone-deafness of one, the failing 
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sight of another, the rheumatism-crippled energies of a third, 
when Drury came limping forlornly over the grass towards her. 
His appearance must have provoked comment, so altered and 
strange was it. He halted and stumbled as he walked, one arm 
was in a sling, and the look of dragging anxiety stamped on his 
face gave Marie a shock that quickly resolved itself into over- 
whelming compassion. It had not occurred to her how much the 
same expression was written large on her own features! But 
Drury saw it, and for a moment he stood looking at her without 
seeming able to articulate a syllable. 

Marie spoke first. ‘“ You won’t probably have heard our news,” 
she said drearily, “I must tell you that. But first, Drury, is all 
well?” 

Drury nodded. “They took him to Thwaites’, but in any case 
it isn’t safe. No house in the village could be. They mean to 
search every one.” 

“They have searched ours,” said Marie, with a pitiful little 
smile. “And Mr. Jacques gave himself up to avoid further ques- 
tions. I had no time to tell him of last night.” 

Drury’s countenance became blank with dismay, and his jaw 
dropped. 

‘«'Yell me all, Miss Marie,” he said, and briefly Marie recounted 
the morning’s adventares. There was no need to keep anything 
back, except, what was to her now a bygone episode, the original 
excuse with regard to the lace bonnet; and she wanted advice 
badly. When Drury had heard it all, he stood pondering for 
some minutes. 

“It works out better than one would have thought, Miss 
Marie,” he said presently, with a sigh. ‘ They’ve searched here, 
and won’t again, not yet anyhow. It serves our plan better. 
If we can hide this man—his name’s Le Clos—for a few days 
only here, we may save him. It will only be for a few days at 
best,” he added sadly, and he put his hand to his eyes for a 
moment. Worn out physically, the starting tears cf emotion 
could not be suppressed. “ Hither in a week’s time we can ship 
him over to France—or—the moment he can move he shall—you 
shan’t be in danger a second longer than I can help—but what 
clse can I do?” 

He paused. His tone insensibly became that of the servant 
after all, the servant awaiting his orders.‘ 

Marie threw out her hands with a gesture of desperation. 
“We promised. He must come, and to-night. It must be by 
the little south-west door, there’s a room just to the right inside 

the porch room. It’s full of lumber, no one ever goes in, but 
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there’s another room opening from it, and another from that, 
with a door on the old stone staircase leading to the attics. No 
one ever goes up it now. You could get in to him by the outer 
door—I’ll give you the key, and I could always reach him 
through the house if necessary. Would that do? It’s all I can 
think of.” 

Drury nodded assont. “There'll be a moon to-night, but we 
must risk it. I'll be here about two. It’s as good a time as any. 
Dr. Snape will be very grateful to you,” he added earnestly. 
“’T would be impertinent if I said so for myself, but——” 

They had been slowly walking down the garden, and as Drury 
spoke, Marie all at once, as though her limbs would support her 
no longer, sat down on the low stone balustrade that edged one 
side of the grass terraco they had just reached. She motioned 
him to stand in front of her. 

“Drury,” she said simply, “I’ve been thinking all this out, 
and see one thing. It’s a disgrace to be mixed up in any of 
these tradings at all—yes, don’t stop me, a disgrace which sits 
most heavily on—on us, my brother and myself. I own this 
to you, because I feel that I ought. If we had behaved honour- 
ably in discountenancing smuggling from the very first, the 
village people might have been ashamed of it too in time. That's 
what I know now of what noblesse oblige means. It was for us 
to set the example. Well—we’re to blame, and now there’s this 
catastrophe. I don’t see what else I can do now but help the 
wretched people our bad example has helped to do the wrong. 
So don’t talk of gratitude, or anything else.” 

Drury was silent. 

Marie sat still looking out desolately over the garden, and then 
went on. 

“It’s so difficuli once one has done the wrong to know where 
one may stop. IfI could I would tell my aunt all—but I daren’t 
now, because it would mean making her an accomplice. I must 
either deceive her absolutely, or place her in the more difficult 
position of deciding how far we are right in shielding these men, 
how far disloyal... We never, nobody ever thought it so very 
wrong to smuggle, Drury?” 

“No, Miss Marie.” 

“Yet he—Mr. Devignes I mean —said it was abetting traitors 
—he said it was treasonable correspondence.... I never 
thought it could be that! The people are so poor, and the 
duties and prices of everything so high, and everyone, even the 
rector, keeps the kegs they leave, and Dr. Snape too. And they’re 
the best men in the place.” 
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“ Treasonable correspondence !” repeated Drury. 

“Tt seems odd to call it that somehow, doesn’t it,” said Marie 
dubiously. “Is it worse now we're at war with France than it 
was before ? ” 

She was looking far away over seas, and did not catch the 
sudden awakening to comprehension that sprang to Drury’s 
face. 

“reasonable correspondence,” he was repeating under his 
breath. ‘ Treasonable correspondence.” 

Marie must have noticed the effort he was making to control 
manner, expression and voice, had she given but one, the most 
casual glance at him. 

“Don’t look on it in that way, Miss Marie,” he managed to say 
at last. “Look on it as poor people saved. There are many 
lives in the balance, and for good or ill you’re saving them. May 
I leave you now to make preparations ?” 

Marie nodded. “T’ll come down at two to open the door,” she 
said. “Good-night, Drury.” 

She did not turn her head to look as he walked away. 

“Tf I might only explain!” she was murmuring over and over 
to herself. ‘And oh, I’m so, so tired!” 

She put her head on the cold stone, sinking down on the grass 
in an attitude that betrayed the wholesale abandonment of hope, 
courage and strength. But her tears were all shed, she had no 
more. Burnt in upon her soul instead was the memory of just 
one sentence of all that had passed during the previous twenty- 
four hours. 

“Tf I could make you realise what a shameful part it is you're 
playing !” 

“TI do understand now,” murmured Marie, gasping out the 
words between her fingers tightly pressed against her dry hot 
aching eyelids. “I do understand—better. If I might only 
explain!” 

When mental indecision has reached a certain pitch, the 
theoretical aspect of life is simply swallowed up in its practical 
demands. Marie carried all her indecision, all her questionings, 
all her griefs and doubts to bed—and at two o’clock was at the 
south-west door waiting for Drury’s knock. He was alone when 
she opened it, but she saw waiting in the shadow of the cypress 
trees, dim dark forms carrying something between them. Marie 
averted her eyes. She wanted no reminder of last night. The 
business must be got through and as quickly as possible, that was 
all her concern. Sheshowed Drury in, and in a few brief sentences 
explained the scheme of accommodation. 
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Just inside the door, up a little winding stair, was the lumber 
room Marie had had in mind. It was full of old furniture, dusty 
and worm-eaten, piled up in every corner. The window high up 
in the wall looked straight into the cypresses; no sun ever pene- 
trated through it. At the far end a door concealed by a fruit 
press standing at right angles to it opened into another smailer 
room, which was lighted only by a window in the passage. 
Marie pointed this out as an advantage: it would be possible, 
without being observed, to see whoever chanced to come along, 
and, if search were again made, and the outer door blocked, escape 
might be possible by way of the house. For this second room 
led into a third which in its turn opened on to a side staircase, 
leading straight up to the top part of the house. Once safely 
there, a veritable rabbit warren of winding passages and rooms 
opening in suites one out of the other offered easy shelter to any 
nimble player of hide-and-seek. 

Marie explained all this in a low tone, and then reaching the 
staircase paused, 

“Now, Drury, this key remains in my possession, and I shall 
give no one access into the manor through here. The ordinary 
way by the passage outside would take any explorer straight into 
the kitchens, so I don’t hesitate to leave it open. The key of the 
south-west door I must trust to you. If anything’s wanted, you 
can write it down, and slip it under the door here. Ill come 
every day, and will undertake that whatever supplies you need, 
you shall have. But further I refuse any responsibility. You 
must be personally responsible for this man, Le Clos, and his 
welfare. Am I clear?” 

“Perfectly, Miss Marie.” 

“Then I shall leave you. You can arrange the rooms and 
furniture as you like. And let me know of anything that’s 
needed when I come to-morrow. Good-night.” 

Drury stooped, and unseen by her, as she paused with one 
hand on the lock, one foot on the staircase, lifted the hem of her 
frock to his lips. Even after she hai gone and the door had 
closed he still stood in the same place, looking steadfastly 
after her. 

The expression of his face seemed to imply some distressing 
mental struggle. 

“Yet I must put my master first,” he muttered, presently, as 
with eyes downcast he slowly made his way back. “If that is 
what it all means, if éhat—bless her for an angel, Miss Marie 
could never dream of any greater evil—his life is in a peril 
no mere sheltering of smugglers could ever put it in. : Maybe 
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Mr. Jacques too—and in that case Miss Marie would be the first 
to shield him with herself if need be. I wish I could get at the 
rights, but I fear, I fear-——” 

He had reached the south-west door, and now opening it softly, 
he beckoned the bearers in. 


Cuapter IX. 


Lavy Hepzisan remained secluded. The Commandant came 
round the following morning, but was denied entrance, and 
Miss Bullecroft fared no better. 

She left her room, however, the next day, looking bent and 
aged indeed—for sleepless nights and harrowing agitation leave 
marks when one is no longer quite young which cannot be easily 
shaken off, or effaced—but perfectly self-contained. Molly her- 
self, sinking from sheer re-action into sound slumber the moment 
her head touched the pillow, only woke towards afternoon, after 
some fifteen hours of unbroken sleep, to feel as though everything 
she had gone through was but some unholy dream. This is the 
supreme beauty of being young. “At any rate,” she said to 
herself, leaning out of the window in sudden reawakened con- 
sciousness of the glory of a summer evening, “ nothing worse now 
can happen!” 

Lady Hepzibah greeted her as though it was years since they 
had parted. Folding her closely in her arms, she covered her 
with caresses, murmuring gentle consolations, as if conscience- 
stricken that, absorbed in her own humiliation, she should have 
forgotten the grief Jacques’ departure must have caused his 
devoted sister. Marie, while returning her kisses, grateful, 
eagerly grateful, for the affection, could have choked with shame. 
But though Lady Hepzibah could hardly do enough in affec- 
tionate solicitude for her niece, not a word passed her lips, not 
a question did she ask with respect to the cause of all their 
distress. She only alluded once to the events of the previous day, 
and that was when Marie, coming suddenly on the Wednesday 
afternoon into her bed-room, found her on her knees, engaged in 
disinterring the bonnet from its box. 

“Tt has come back,” she said. Her face was hidden at the 
moment, but her voice sounded clear, almost to harshness. 

“Yes,” said Marie, with tingling cheeks. She stood there in 
silence and watched her aunt, now pulling out with lingering 
affection each quill of lace, now gently twining her fingers inside 
the curling plumes, and now smoothing down the rich satin tie: 
strings almost as if it all represented something human. 
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Lady Hepzibah seemed to be lost in thought, and Marie 
wondered painfully if angry resentment was in her mind, but 
when she looked up there were tears glistening on her cheeks. 

“T shall never care to wear it again, child! But I shall keep 
it always by me as a reminder to myself!” 

She was close beside the bed, and as she spoke laid the bonnet 
down on the green satin brocade coverlet, which set off its 
delicate beauty to perfection, and then stood looking pensively 
at it. 

“It is good sometimes to be made to feel how absolutely un- 
important one is, after all, in the eyes of the world generally, 
when one has lived so long in a little world of one’s own, and 
always held to be in the right. I have prided myself too much, 
I fear, been too secure, held my head too high. I thought every- 
one must know ”—she stumbled a little over the words, but went 
on bravely—* must know that the Deanes were above suspicion 
of anything unworthy. I should have known better—I was once 
&@ woman of the world. You shall trim me a very plain little 
bonnet, black or grey I think it shall be, my love, instead. Ah, 
pride and vanity, vanity and pride—we are bound to fall, dear 
child, some day!” 

She began wrapping up each little frill of trimming on the 
bonnet in tissue paper, a separate piece to each bit, with slow 
deliberate care, murmuring the words oyer and over to herself in 
a gentle little monotone the while. 

“Pride and vanity—ah, yes! Vanity and pride—pride and 
vanity.” 

Apparently she had quite forgotten her niece’s presence, and 
thankfully, holding her hands to her hot, smarting cheeks, Marie 
slipped noiselessly out of the room, her one craving to reach fresh 
air—space—quiet—oblivion. Back upon her, in that moment, 
had rushed in full force every tithe of the bitterness sleep had 
swept away. Precipitating herself down the stairs, blindly 
making her way out—anyhow, anywhere into the open, she 
cannonaded right against someone just coming in. With a 
mutual exclamation of dismay did they recognise each other. It 
was Devignes. Marie stared at him as if she saw some awful and 
terrifying spectre from the other world, and stammered a greeting. 

Devignes turned white, but it was not in him to lose self- 
possession, and he spoke quite collectedly. 

“T have come from your brother. He sends reessages to your 
aunt and you. May I see Lady Hepzibah ?” 

“ T—I don’t know,” faltered Marie. Her cheeks were crimson, 
and she hardly knew what she was doing or saying. 
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“Tye frightened you,” said Devignes. 

It was useless to attempt a conventional attitude. Conscious- 
ness of each other’s near vicinity was too vivid. There was a 
dead pause. Neither of them appeared capable of saying any- 
thing further. Devignes, looking straight into Marie’s wide- 
opened eyes, vowed to himself that, come what might, he would 
move heayen and earth to get them to look at him—well, 
differently. 

Marie was possessed with but the one idea that had been 
haunting her. Naturally candid and impulsive, she was now s0 
discomposed that it slipped out unawares, 

“T wish I could explain!” 

And then it was that with a flash of intuition both realised the 
length of the way they had gone together, though it was but four 
days since first they had met. But the rapid march of events 
makes time measureless; is it not rather to be gauged by the 
variety of emotions that can be called into existence by the 
influence and presence of any one person in any given period of 
our lives, whether hours, weeks, years ? 

“ Would you like to explain?” repeated Devignes, and a gleam 
of triumph leapt for a moment to his eyes, for he knew, and 
Marie knew too, directly the words had left her lips, that under- 
lying them was the germ of an acknowledgment of an influence 
more potent than anything that had before entered her life. Was 
it disloyal to Jacques—this first hint of a wavering allegiance ? 

Devignes knew that it was so, because when one is versed in 
diplomacy, and is constantly investigating human nature, one 
seldom makes mistakes with regard to the one person upon whose 
character and nature one is bringing all one’s hardly-earned 
knowledge to bear. And Marie was essentially too simple to be 
able to deceive even herself. 

“T mean I mustn’t,” she added. 

“No?” Devignes pulled a chair gently towards her, as they 
stood in the hall, and as she instinctively obeyed his gesture, sat 
down beside her. He did not attempt to come very near, but he 
watched every movement narrowly. ‘Miss Marie,” he said 
gently, “I don’t think I will ask you to explain anything. But I 
thank you for wishing it; it is a mark of your confidence I value.” 

She looked questioningly at him. 

He spoke very softly then. 

“We must trust, whether we understand or not, in cases where 
we would fain love.” 

And then he looked away, for the colour flooded Marie’s face 
almost painfully, but he persisted still. 
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“You agree with me?” 
Then Marie, with quick impulse, faced him, wringing her hands 
together with a sort of impotent gesture, because words were so 
inadequate, 

“Oh, I had rather you distrusted, I—I can’t be any better 
yet. I must goon. I—I don’t want to be trusted—-yet.” 

The thought of the Frenchman had flashed into her mind. 
She had momentarily forgotten his existence, and the part she 
must still play in the drama. 

“Yet?” repeated Devignes, his eyes never leaving her face for 
a moment. “When may I, then? What does yet mean?” 

“T mustn’t be trusted,” Marie faltered desperately. 

“T think I will be the judge,” answered Devignes. 

Then they saw Lady Hepzibah coming slowly down the stairs, 
and Marie got up and went out, while Devignes stepped forward 
to meet her. 

With very simple dignity Lady Hepzibah gave him her hand. 
There was no sign even of consciousness that their last meeting 
had been anything but friendly. She had, indeed, so far humbled 
herself before her God in the past twenty-four hours that there 
was no room for any lingering resentment towards man. After all, 
innocence and integrity do not present themselves to one’s notice 
as requiring emphatic assertion, Lady Hepzibah was meeting 
Devignes now, too, on another ground, as a hostess receiving 
a guest. 

“T am a bearer of messages from your nephew,” said Devignes. 
“ And if I might say a few words to you in private I should be 
glad.” 

Lady Hepzibah inclined her head gravely, and led the way into 
the peacock parlour. Devignes brought forward a chair, handed 
her to it, placed a stool under her feet, and then perceiving that a 
slanting ray of light was in her eyes, brought her from a distant 
table a little fan, and went over to re-adjust the blind. Lady 
Hepzibah looked pleased as she accepted his attentions ; these little 
acts of special cburtesy and consideration insensibly had the effect 
of smoothing away much of the soreness which recent events had 
occasioned to her sensitive temperament. 

“T have felt myself to be in a false and very uncomfortable 
position with regard to you, Lady Hepzibah. And I want, so far 
a3 I can, to make an explanation to you. Will you allow me to 
speak ?” 

Lady Hepzibah signified assent. She was not sure that now 
she was not just a little curious. 

“It is a very difficult task I have been sent down here to carry 
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through. I find every man’s hand against me in the discharge of 
my duty, although it is simply on behalf of national safety and 
welfare. My only chance I find is to strike swiftly, suddenly, and 
at once, without its being possible for any warning to be given. 
That was why we descended in such a crude manner upon you. 
It is not in my power to tell you the exact nature of that business 
—but will you accept my present word, on the faith of a gentle- 
man, that only the exigencies of the case prompted my action of 
the other day, and condone it accordingly. Will you trust me—I 
ask it, Lady Hepzibah, as a member of a family well known to 
yours—so far?” 

“My Lord Carisbrooke, you leave me nothing to condone,” said 
Lady Hepzibah after a pause, purposely using his title and name, 
as if to accentuate that belonging to the same order there need be 
no explanations upon such points. 

“Then I may speak again? Your nephew is now out of the 
way—out of harm’s way”—he smiled significantly. “It is 
frequently the object of the guilty to implicate the innocent, 
Lady Hepzibah,” he added in explanation. She nodded as if she 
had fathomed the meaning underlying his words, her brows drawn 
together in deep thought, while one hand played meditatively 
with her fan. Lady Hepzibah was shrewd enough when once her 
thoughts were on the right track. 

“And you are left here unprotected, you and your niece. 
These are troublous times. Will you let me come in as often as 
I can, openly, and in the eyes of all the place, while he is away ? 
Believe me, my presence here may be more of a safeguard than 
you think. Lady Hepzibah, I beg of you, give me this right.” 

Lady Hepzibah raised her eyes at the ring of urgency in his 
tones, with her face full of mild perplexity. 

“My Lord Carisbrooke, could you not trust me more 
thoroughly ? ” 

Devignes stepped back abruptly, and began a hasty stride up 
and down the room, Lady Hepzibah watching him, until presently 
he halted beside her chair. 

“Tt would involve so much that is painful to you, so much that 
if known only to myself, as it is now, can presently be easily 
swept away, forgotten, obliterated altogether, that I beg you will 
not ask it. I make this proposition wholly in your interests so 
far—because if it is known that I am constantly here, instituted 
as your protector—of itself that will prevent this house or grounds 
being used illegitimately. We are setting sentinels—I tell you 
frankly—on every other house of consequence in the place, and 
every cottage is to be overlooked. And if you want further 
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assurance—yes, I will speak openly—under no false pretences will 
I come where my own personal feelings and interests are con- 
cerned—if, Lady Hepzibah, presently, I could induce your niece 
to regard me with any fayour—will you grant me permission to 
pay my addresses to her? Will you believe me now when I beg 
to be allowed to protect you both where it seems to me it is 
necessary ?” 

The note of passion in his voice as he spoke the last words did 
somewhat to rouse Lady Hepzibah from the stupor of amazement 
into which this unexpected turn to the conversation had 
plunged her. 

She was so startled, indeed, that for some minutes it was in 
vain she tried to collect her scattered senses, and summon 
sufficient composure to her aid to reply. He stood stiff and 
erect before her, with ill-disguised, almost irritable impatience. 
The sight of him forced her to say something. 

“T could have—so far—no objection on any personal grounds, 
Lord Carisbrooke,” she replied, hesitating and stammering, poor 
startled lady, almost as much as if it were she herself he was 
proposing to marry. ‘ But—but——’” 

Devignes dropped on one knee beside her. 

If they had been less absorbed in the actual present, it might 
well have occurred to either one or the other what a strange 
reversal of proceedings one day may bring forth! But Devignes 
was in earnest, and since he had ever been accustomed to con- 
centrate all his energies, body, mind, and spirit, upon whatever 
for the time being he set his hand to accomplish, there was no 
room now for him to contemplate either past or future. And 
Lady Hepzibah, if she did experience just one momentary thrill 
of triumph in regarding the man, could not, as a true woman, 
help forgiving everything to the lover. 

I'wo hours later they were still pacing round and round the 
gardens, Lady Hepzibah leaning on his arm, while it was easy to 
see by the attitude of each to the other, how intimate their 
conversation had become. Marie saw it from her window above 
but with a conflict of stormy feelings. 

What did it mean ? 

The real golution never once occurred to her; one thing and 
one only, so it seemed to her, could be the raison Wétre of his 
visit, and surely, one thing only could, after recent events, have 
produced this strange, this unnatural comradeship ? 

They were leaguing together—that must be it ! 

Perhaps he had confided in Lady Hepzibah all that he sus- 
pected—he could not know—about that unlucky lace, from the 
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time when he had first seen it that Saturday of their first 
meeting. Perhaps he was asking Lady Hepzibah what she could 
tell or guess about it She could not have forgiven everything so 
easily otherwise! No, he must have explained. Oh, but suppose 
he told about that meeting in Dr. Snape’s house ! 

Marie sank down on her knees at the window, well hidden 
behind the curtain, and watched with strained eyes and sinking 
heart the manly figure bending so courteously towards his com- 
panion, as he helped her over some rough bit of gravel. He 
moved his head at the moment, so that Marie caught full view of 
the straight clear-cut features, with the quiet self-contained 
expression masking the masterful intellect and power of character 
that any student of physiognomy must have known lay hidden 
beneath. 

Marie had seen many sides to this man’s nature, brief as their 
intercourse had been, and she needed no occult power to under- 
stand the irresistible force, the dangerous fascination of such a 
combination. But even in that moment of sheer pride in watching 
him, she was seized with deadly fear, as of a creature caught in 
the toils of some strong current of feeling not fully compre- 
hended. 

It seemed as if at every step she took the earth was cut away 
from beneath her feet. Jacques was gone—was Lady Hepzibah 
to go? She would never, never love me again if she knew, 
thought Marie miserably—and what did he mean? 

“ And what am I to do?” she cried out at last. And then the 
necessity for doing something, something definite, camo irre- 
sistibly over her. She had told him not to trust her because 
Jacques had trusted her to undertake a task for him, and till he 
released her that at any rate she must carry through. Conceal 
that Frenchman, help him to get away, wind up all that coil she 
must. Then, when he was safely gone, perhaps she could manage 
to see Jacques, perhaps she might get some message to him even 
before, and then she would explain to him and get all this clear. 

“ But until then”—Marie set her teeth hard—* whether he 
trusts me or not, and whether I can trust him or not, and whether 
he has told, or whether Aunt Hepzibah still knows nothing more, 
I must go on, I must keep it all gust as secret as ever.” 

She made her resolve, standing at the window, and with her 
eyes fixed on Devignes, as coming slowly up the middle path, the 
two faced the house. She choked back her tears, for it was surely 
time she went to see how her prisoner fared, and what time could 
be better with both inquisitors absorbed in each other ? 

She found tinder and flint, remembering with that sort of 
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mechanical precision which thinks of every little practical detail 
when the mind is really wholly swallowed up in some great 
misery or anxiety, that the stone staircase was absolutely un- 
lighted; took a candle with her, put on her long dark coat, 
crept out of her room, and sped down the long empty corridors, 
without pausing to look to right or left till she found herself at 
the head of the steep winding steps. 


CHAPTER X. 


Sue tapped softly at the little door on the staircase before opening 
it, and waited some minutes, but apparently Drury could not 
hear her, so turning the key gently in the lock, in she went. 
Two narrow steps led down into the room, and she paused before 
descending them to snuff the flaring wick of her candle, intending 
to call out before going further, to let Drury know that she was 
coming. What surprised her then was to catch the faint murmur 
of voices from within the further rooms. It was impossible it 
could be Drury and the sick man, besides, there were certainly 
more than two persons speaking. 

She walked down the room to within a pace or two of the 
second door which stood ajar, and then called Drury by name. 
Instantly there was a hush; then came a sort of indefinite 
shuffling, more like the scrambling of soft-pawed cats than human 
feet; and then after a minute or two of dead silence, she heard a 
step and Drury came out of the darkness towards her. Marie 
could not see him well, for he carried no light and her candle was 
guttering horribly and throwing weird shadows, but it crossed 
her mind that he seemed discomposed at sight of her. 

He stood stock still, grasping the door-handle. 

“TI called, Drury,” she said, “and knocked before unlocking 
the door, but you did not seem to hear me. Is all well? And 
do you want anything?” 

“No,” said Drury, and stopped abruptly. He remained 
blocking the doorway, and kept looking to one side and the other 
of her as she faced him, in a furtive manner. 

Did I hear yoices? ” asked Marie straightly. 

Drury hesitated. Under ordinary circumstances he could have 
lied well enough, but although he would have preferred not to 
have had the necessity, he did not intend to speak aught but 
truth to her. 

“Tf I did, Drury, you must let me know without any con- 
cealment who and what the people are you have here. I am 
responsible in this house.” 
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Drury heaved a sigh. 
“Yes, you did hear voices, Miss Marie. There are two Frencli 
gentlemen, friends of M. Le Clos, come to see if—if they can take 
him away. We were talking over some plan.” 

Marie looked Drury steadily in the face. It was curious, and 
she found herself at that very crisis wondering at it, that whereas 
indecision of the most miserable kind had her as a prey at all 
otber times, and particularly in all matters that concerned her 
moral and mental attitude, yet on such an occasion as this, 
directly it came to a question of definite action, she not only 
knew at once what to do but had no hesitation in immediately 
acting upon that knowledge. Instinctively, as had happened 
before when interviewing Thwaites, sho asserted authority, and 
made it felt. 

“You will take me in, Drury. I wish to meet them.” 

Drury shuffled from one foot to the other. 

“Tt is simply an impossible position, an impossible responsibility, 
if strangers and foreigners are to come and go as they please, 
unknown to me, in this house. The matter is to be discussed : 
very good, but I must know how it is to be carried out. Look 
on me as if I was Mr. Jacques himself, not merely acting for him. 
Lead the way in, Drury.” 

The tension of the last few hours perhaps lent sharpness to 
her tones. At any rate Drury submitted in silence. He took 
the guttering candle from her, shaded it carefully with one hand 
so that its light might show the way more clearly, and preceded 
her into the Porch room. 

The window had been carefully darkened by black cloth hung 
across it, and the only light came from a couple of dips fixed in 
two empty whiskey bottles standing on a centre table. Ali the 
furniture and lumber had been pulled about and so disposed 
that one corner of the room was quite shut off by a screen and 
two tall oak presses. Another screen with two or three bureaus 
and chairs piled high one upon the other made a sort of high 
bulwark, shutting off space round the outer door. 

Drury signed towards the screened off corner, as they passed. 

“We have him there, quite hidden in a moment should we 
chance to be disturbed. We moved the lumber like that on 
purpose. Sit here, Miss Marie.” 

He moved some things from an oak bench in the centre and 
cleared part of the room. 

“T will ask those gentlemen to come out. M. Clotilde, Colonel 
Leverd!” 

At mention of their names two tall and closely muffled figures 
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stepped out of the darkness in the enclosure by the south-west 
door, and bowed profoundly. 

Marie refused Drury’s seat witha gesture. Some instinct made 
her prefer to remain standing. She wasted no time in pre- 
liminaries, but spoke straight to the point. 

“We have one common object, messieurs, as I understand, ons 
that means the saving of a human life. We had better consult 
together freely. You are, I understand, friends of this unfortunate 
gentleman?” 

Both figures again bowed in silence. They wore masks, but 
Marie became disagreeably conscious of glittering eyes keenly 
cognisant of her every word and gesture. She went on more 
frigidly, and with additional gravity and reserve : 

“You probably are aware how it comes about that M. Le Clos 
is concealed here. It is imperative that as soon as possible he 
should be removed. The house is watched, and it is unsafe. 
What do you propose to do?” 

She paused, and then the taller of the two stepped forward. 
He gave his companion, unperceived by Marie, a glance and a 
touch with his elbow as he did so. What this implied was shown 
by both men removing their masks. 

“T have the honour to introduce myself as Colonel Leverd de 
la Motte,” said he. “ May I present to you my friend and 
companion M. Clotilde de la Marche ?” 

He spoke in almost perfect English. His tones were so 
polished, his manner and bearing so dignified, and at the same 
time so simple, that Marie instantly thought of Devignes. The 
training of the two men must have been identical, she thought, 
whether the stranger’s name and titles were fictitious or not. She 
was a good deal more shrewd and perhaps more suspicious since 
five days ago! 

De la Motte seemed about fifty or sixty years of age; his face, 
clean shaven, was heavily moulded in the jaw, but his high fore- 
head and delicate aquiline nose gave it otherwise a peculiarly 
refined aspect. His eyes black as coals, under overhanging bushy 
grey eyebrows, were piercingly bright, and uncompromisingly 
direct in their scrutiny. Molly felt that a few days ago she 
might have been alarmed at encountering them, but after 
Devignes’ no man’s on earth could have power to affect her. 
Devignes,’ behind his narrowed lids, of that peculiar clear bright 
cold blue which flashes to darken like the sharp turning of a 
steel blade in the sun, were a thousand times more to be dreaded. 

“We have the honour of addressing Miss Maclean?” he 
interrogated. “ We have often had the pleasure of meeting your 
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brother Monsieur Jacques at the house of our good mutual friend, 
Dr. Snape.” 

“Indeed?” said Marie, cudgelling her brains to try and 
recollect Jacques having mentioned the fact. He so seldom met 
any new people he did not instantly come home and describe 
to her! 

“ And your nobility in giving an asylum to our poor wounded 
friend, mademoiselle, is well known to us. Engraven, indeed, on 
our hearts.” 

“ You overrate an act of common humanity, monsieur.” 

“Pardon me, mademoiselle, if we judge otherwise! But time 
presses,” he added courteously. “Let me conclude by explaining 
our present plans.” 

“Pray proceed, gentlemen,” said Marie, her head very high. 
She was feeling most uncomfortable. 

“We hope to be able to move our friend very shortly. But 
the means of transit are difficult. We ourselves are practically 
helpless. Drury will have to be responsible for all arrangements. 
So far as we have decided anything, he proposes waiting for some 
dark night, watching for a good, and of course the first practicable 
opportunity, and then getting le pauvre homme off in a boat; 
risking detection, of course. But one must always risk!” 

“But why delay?” asked Marie. “If you are able to go and 
return would it not be possible equally well to take him with 
you?” She spoke bluntly. A vague feeling of uncertainty as to 
how far the appearance of these men on the scene was properly 
accounted for by M. De la Motte’s explanation was assailing her. 
M. De la Motte, scanning her face closely, appeared to divine 
something of this. 

“ Ah, mademoiselle,” he observed, suavely, “I see you are not 
quite sure of us! I must leave M. Drury, our good Dr. Snape’s 
confidant, to reassure you as to our credentials. Naturally you 
find us here in a false position.” 

The smile of lenient sarcasm discernible on his face made 
Marie feel suddenly ashamed. She blushed, and did not like to 
repeat her question. He answered it however with a pathetic 
little gesture towards his companion, as though the simile touched 
some mutually sad reminiscence. 

“We are but birds of passage to fly and take refuge where we 
may! We come and go, ’tis true, risking our lives at every turn. 
But could we wittingly drag a man sick unto death heedlessly 
into danger of that sort? Oh no, mademoiselle, you would be 
the first to advise caution there ; with the able-bodied and strong 
none is necessary.” | 
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“Yes,” said Marie, and only remembered afterwards, so great 
was the magnetic influence his words and manner exercised upon 
her, how evasive those words had been. She would have liked to 
know where they had come from at that moment, and whither 
they were going, but felt herself quite unequal to suggesting such 
an explanation. 

“ We will, of course, through Drury, keep you well acquainted 
with our plans,” he went on. “ But as yet we can settle little. 
Would it be asking too much of you, mademoiselle, to meet us 
again here—say to-morrow? Meantime I hope to have hit upon 
some definite plan of action.” 

He glanced at his companion. Brief as the glance was, Marie 
intercepted it, and it roused in her the same vague feeling of 
something being concealed, something not quite explained. The 
next moment she was blaming herself for the thought, suddenly 
recognising in herself the presence of a spirit of suspicion which 
shamed her ! 

“ How I must have changed! What a horrid person I have 
become,” was her unspoken comment. Why should she dis- 
trust the word of these gentlemen—for gentlemen they most 
certainly were ? 

“ But if I come to-morrow will it be to find some plan matured?” 
she asked at last with some decision. “Gentlemen, this must 
end quickly. Your presence here makes me able to say so 
the more decidedly. It is a reason why your friend can go 
and must go. Will you undertake that he shall do so im- 
mediately ? Will you promise me that a day or two shall end 
this ?” 

“ Most assuredly, dear mademoiselle,” replied M. De la Motte 
instantly. ‘ We will at once arrange a plan. Never would we 
wish to trespass one moment longer than is absolutely necessary 
upon your generosity and forbearance. If we may meet you here 
to-morrow?” 

Marie rapidly reviewed the situation. She saw no other 
solution. “I will come,” she said gravely. ‘And meantime 
I will bid you good-night. Drury, come with me and carry the 
light.” 

The two Frenchmen bowed to the very ground as she turned 
to leave them. Drury had been standing close behind her during 
the colloquy, hidden from her view. His face had expressed 
almost every gradation of discomfort and uneasiness as he listened 
and watched. He took up one of the dips, and led the way back 
in silence, but as soon as they had reached the little door to the 
staircase, Marie stopped him. 
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“ Drury, tell me, are those men what they profess to be, names, 
titles, and soon? Answer truthfully.” 

“Yes, Miss Marie. I believe them to be so.” 

“Did they come to Dr. Snape’s?” 

“They did often.” 

“Did Mr. Jacques know then? ”’ 

Drury hesitated, “That I can’t say. I don’t know.” He 
snuffed the candle hastily with one hand as he answered, and 
sneezed violently. 

“Did you know they were coming to-night?” 

“No, Miss Marie, I did not.” 

“One thing more. Do you know where they are going now ?”’ 

“T’m not sure,” answered Drury. “But I'll get the whole busi- 
ness through as sooa as ever I can. You may trust me for that.” 

He spoke with such emphasis that Marie felt convinced he was 
speaking truth. For the rest she felt herself caught in such toils 
that further struggle was hopeless. She could only wait some de- 
velopment. So without further question, she opened the little door, 
bade him a curt good-night, and went up the staircase quickly. 

Drury walked back with his hand to his forehead. 

“Tf only I could know whether Mr. Jacques were in it! I 
don’t trust these Frenchmen. But if so——” 

He found the porch-room on his return very fairly illuminated 
by four dips stuck in four bottles, placed at the corners of a 
card-table improvised by means of two chairs with an ironing- 
board laid across. The two Frenchmen were already seated 
when Drury came in. They nodded pleasantly to him as he 
went over to the sick man in the inner partition, and proceeded 
with their game without comment. But they seemed to be ex- 
changing a good many remarks to each other in the intervals of 
cutting and dealing. He could catch fragments of conversation 
now and again above the monotonous shuffling of the cards or the 
chink of coin, and later, when they called for hot water and 
brandy, and he came forward to wait upon them, he found the 
cards thrown down and the two men deep in a low-toned and 
most animated consultation. 

He could hear nothing of what they said, but hours after they 
had abandoned play, and rolling themselves up in their cloaks 
had thrown themselves upon the floor like good soldiers on the 
march disdaining hardship, he sat on beside his patient, who tossed 
and muttered in delirium, his head buried in his hands, and sunk 
in the most profound dejection. 


(To be continued.) 





